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A GLORIOUS CHANGE! 
rom Cloud to Sunshine---From Despair to Joy 





HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY RULE THE HOUR! 





From every corner of our fair land—from ocean to ocean, from the lakes to the gulf—comes the joyful tidings, “ PROSPEROUS TIMEs!”’ 


Activity prevails in ever, 
transport merchandise a 
to him who counts his gains by millions! 


department—manufacturers are working night aud day; railroads and steamboats are taxed to their utmosi to 
the vroducts of our fertile fields, and all classes are rejoicing from he who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 


As @ natural sequence to this great change, there is an increasing demand for all kinds of merchandise, insomuch that manufacturers find it 
difficult to supply the demand, even at increasing prices. Knowing that such would be the case. I took Time by the forelock, and purchased 
during the duli Summer months, when but few buyers were in the market, immense lines of Silks, Dress Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Bleached 
and Brown Sheetings, Prints, Hosiery and Carpets, avd now am prepared to offer the same at prices averaging at least One-third Less 
than the same goods could be sold if purehased to day. in greet of this the jio!lowing prices are submitted, which all interested should READ AND 


REMEMBER, for a dollar saved is better than a dollar earn 


DeFOREST WELD, - - 


PEOPLE’S STORE, 





No. 30, Main Street, and 6,8 and 1o West THIRD STREET, CITY OF JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





The styles now abound in Foreign Dress Fabrics, and beyond com- 


parison are the most elaborate and artistic shown for years. 


lI am offering the only complete stock, embracing all novelties shown 


west of New York. and ranging in price from 50 cts. to $5 per yard. 
rn 7 =] 
SPECIALTIES, 
Dress Goods at 5 cents a yard, sold elsewhere at 10 cents. 
Dress Goods at 8 cents @ yerd, sold elsewhere at 15 cents. 
Dress Goods at 6 cents a yard, sold elsewhere at 12% cents. 
Dress Goods at10 cents a yard, sold elsewhere at 18 cents. 
Plain Alpacas, 124 ets., worth 20 cts. Colored Unioa Cashmeres, 15 
yeas cents, worth 25 cents. , 
At 25 cents per yard I am offering the most elaborate assortment I 
have ever shown. Among them are mally styles which other dealers 


are selling at from 30 to 35 cents. 
At 30 cts. per yard, five cases Melange de Obelisk, a handsome, heavy 
material, in Oriental styles will be considered cheap by all who see 


em. 
At 34 cts., 40 cts , and 50 cts., I am offering an infinite var.ety of sea 
sonable Fabrics that it will pay to exam:ne. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES ! 


IAM NOW OFFERING 
Good ‘Black Alpaca at 15 cents per yard, cheap at 20 cents. 
Excellent ” mut 1% 6 . athe 


Extra “ 25 “ “ “ 35 “ 
Su rior be 35 “ “ “ 45 i 
8p endid “ 45 “ “ “ 60 “ 
Superb “ 65 “ hf i 90 Lad 


Also Magnificent lines of Black Silk Finished Brilliantines, at 50, 65, | 
5 


15, and 90 cents—cheap at 75, 85, 90, and $1.15. 


BLACK ALL WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES ! 


I have secured a complete line of the celebrated Golden Fleece Black 
Cashmeres than which no better are made in France. They are sightly 
and smooth, of magnificent color, and are justly renouned for their 
superior durability. I offer the 


GOLDEN FLEECE CASHMERES) 


in eight different grades, viz.: at 50, 65, 75, 85, 90 #1.00, #1.15, and 
$1.25 per yard, and guarantee them at least twenty-five ° 
per cent. better than goods sold at same prices by 
other dealers. 


SILKS, SATINS AND VELVETS ! 


Iam offering the most varied assortment of any store on the Conti- 
nent. In the collection bad income EXTRAORDINA- 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS! 


Black Gros Grain Silks at .60 cents per yard, worth at wholesale ¢ .85 
oe “ oa o a “ ae “ 
“ oe “ “e on o * “e “oe = 
“oe e *é ii 1.60 “ Lid iad oe 2.00 
“ ee “ é 2.00 “ “e “e tas 2.50 
“ i “ “ 2.80 “ “ fe sé 3.50 
“ “ “ “ .66 oe “ se ee 998 
be o “ “ 85 “oe Lai oe 1.10 
oe Li) iii “ 1.25 “ Lai iT) “ 1.75 
te “oo “ ity 1.75 “ “ iia “ce 2.26 
“ “ “ee ir 2.25 ai “ “ce fai 3.00 
ity ial ii “ 3.00 “ iad ia) “ 4.00 


Above I have quoted prices, and furthermore have only to ask come 
and see them. 





—y ez a ’ 
Colored Silks! 
| Magnificent display in all the new shades for day or evening wear, in- 


| cluding Grenat, Tate de Faisan, Ophelius, Glaucus, Hellotrope, Sap- 
phire, Gecs de arme, Marine, etc., atgthe following prices, viz.: 75, 90. and 


jennes Jacquard’s Satin de Lyon 





Brocade Silks, Sic 


and all new and popular effects in figured Silks at corresponding prices. 


BROCADE VELVETS, FIGURED VELVETS, 
‘ STRIPED VELVETS. : 

Plain German and French Cloakings, Trimming Velvets, &c., &c. 
Plain Brocade and Fancy Satins, &c., &c. 

Connoisseurs of silks should not fail to look at my very extensive 
Stock before ; urchasing. If living ata distance write for samples. I 
have in this departmentof my trade an efficient corps of assistants who 
are constantly en:aged in sending goods allover the United States by 
mail and express. 

Laces ana Embroideries in endless variety and quantity at from 2 
cents per yard upward. 

Reai and imitation Bre‘oune, Valeucienues, Guipure, Duchesse and 
teal Thread Lace; at greatly reduced rates. 


CLOAKS and WRAPS 


OF ALL KINDS, AND AT 


LOWEST PRICES! 


Also superb lines and an immense stoek of India, Decco, Paisley, 
Zephyr, and Woolen Shawls of all qualities at prices that will astonish 
ll who examine them. 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS! 


All wool red, whiteand yellow Flannels at from 15 to75 cents. Other 
dealers sell same quality of goods at from 20 cents to $1.00 

Blankets proportionately cheap. Ataska White Wool Blankets, $2.50 
—cheap at =3.00. North Star Wool Blaikets, $300—cheap at $4.00. 
| Other vari: tivs, $3.75 to $9.00—worth from $5.00 to $12.00. 


CARPETS, CARPETS! 


I show the largest and best selected stock in western New York, and 
at lower pri es than can be found elsewhere. I invite the attention of 
han oe to my Matchless Assortment of Carpets Mattings, Rugs 
ane Oi! Cloths. My Carpet Department alone occupies more space than 
any other store, in which are jammed all kinds of goods, in Western 
New York. I have on sale a superb stovk of Moquet, Axminster, Wil- 

| ton, Velvet. Body and Tapestry Brussels. Two and three ply Wooland 
| Cotton Chain Carpeting offered at prices in grand proporiion to those 
which are quoted in other columns of this advertisement. For exam- 
ple read the following: 
| Cottage (or Hemp) Carpeting, 12% cts. and upwards. 
Good Cotto Chain, wool filling, 25 and 30 cts. per yard. 
all wool carpeting, 50 cts. per yard. 
| Best Three Ply atl Wool, $1 per yard. 
Best English Tapestry Brussels, 75 cts. per yard upwards. 
Best Five Frame Body Brussels, $1 25 per yard and upwards. 


j 500 Pieces Cocoa and Chinese Matting at 


'WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES! 





ST WwW TORD ir the above columné I have spread upon the page statements of facts regarding the 
A I 4 A as future of prices, and also facts about the Goods i have to sell. If you have Goods to 


buy, prepare to get them no 


Notwithstanding the extent and variety of my assortment, and the large capital invested, my expenses are less in proportion than thuse of any 
rival west of the Metropolis of America, hence citizens of Buffalo and adjoining localities can save money by purchasing everything de- 
scribed in this advertisement at my counters. COME AND BE CONVINCED! Samples meiled to any address and all orders promptly filled, 


DeFOREST WELD, PEOPLE’S 


CITY OF JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


STORE, No. 30 MAIN STREET, 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
CHAPTER I. 
FROM THE CREATION TO THE DELUGE. 
A. M. 1—1656. 3B. C. 4004--2348. 


Counselors. 





By the history of the world is meant the record of facts | 
in the experience of the human race, the occurrences that | 


have changed the general aspect of society, the revolutions of 


have followed. It isa record of wars, treaties, governments, 
institutions, manners. It imparts the knowledge of princi- 
ples, and suggests rules for the guidance of individual and 
corporate conduct. It is essentially a history of civilization. 

The only source that supplies knowledge of the early history 
of mankind is the Bible. It is older by many centuries than 
the sacred books of the Brahmins, Buddhists, Persians, and 
Chinese. Its credibility is attested by secular history, tradi- 
tion, antiquities, and natural science. 


andend. It is not a complete narrative of the primitive ages, 
but of so much that occurred in them as bears upon religion 
and moral life. 

Of the different systems of Biblical Chronology we have 
adopted that known as the Short or Received, which has been 
generally followed inthe West since the time of Jerome, and 
which has been incorporated with the Authorized Version of 
the English Bible, according to the system of Archbishop 
Usher. 


in vision, and are described by him as they appeared at the 
time. On the sixth creative day, the Almighty formed man 
out of the dust of the ground as to his physical nature, but 
made him like Himself in his spiritual nature,—in intelligence, 
moral power, and holiness. Man was the crowning work of 
creation, and to him was given dominion over all other ani- 
mals, and over the earth. He was perfect in his kind, and 
wholly in harmony with the Divine will and purpose. Out of 
the man’s own body God subsequently made the woman; thus 
teaching the unity of man and wife, the perpetuity of the mar- 
riage bond—except for the strongest reasons, (I Cor. 11:8, 9. 
I Tim, 2:13.), monogamy, or the marriage of one man to one 
woman, as the law ofthe marital relation, (Matt. 19:5. I Cor. 
6:16), the social equality of husband and wife, the subordina- 








The first book there- | 


in informs us that the human race is one in its origin, interests, | successfully tempted her husband 


| quences followed. 


| ward to 


The events of creation were’ probably made known to Moses history, as i} now looks backward fo Him. 


tion of the woman to her head, and the respective duties of 
each to the other. 

To the primal pair the Lord gave a residence in a.garden 
in Eden. The Septuagint, or Greek Version of the Scriptures, 
calls the garden a paradise,—a Persian word which denotes an 
extensive tract of country, like an English park. It probably 
covered a very wide region, like that between the Caucasus 
Mountains and the Persian Gulf. Two of the rivers that run 
through it are the Tigris and the Euphrates. The other two. 
mentioned are probably the Phasis and Araxes, which rise in 
the highlands of Armenia. Ranging over this vast territory 
Adam studied the subject creatures, and acquired the ability 
to give them names descriptive of their nature and qualities. 
This fact proves that he had the command of language. Rich- 
ly endowed in mind, innocent of wrong, and communing with 
his Maker, Adam may have been all that Milton paints him; 
and what South has said may hive been literally true :—‘Ar- 
istotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens the ru- 
diments of Paradise.”’ 


The happiness of our first parents was conditioned on self- 


ites Bie ciusda that hate lad to them. and the results that restraint; or, in other words, on faith working obedience by love. 
? J 


Eating the fruit of the tree of life continuously, they had 
immertality, eating that of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil was to incur the penalty of bodily and spiritual death. 
They were under law, and obedience thereto was necessary to 
perfect progression in knowledge and blessedness. Trial came 
to them from SATAN, the adversary of God and man, who is 
also called the DEVIL, or the slanderer, anda liar and ‘“‘mur- 
derer from the beginning.”’ John 8:44. He, the chief of the 
fallen angels, successfully tempted Eve, who fell into the sins 
of sensuality, covetousness, and unholy ambition; and in turn, 
The predicted conse- 
In fear, self-condemnation, and reproach 
they were Divinely sentenced to sorrow, pain, and toil. But 
the. bitterness of their punishment was mitigated by the prom- 
ise of a Redeemer,—the first proplLecy of the Messiah. The 
skins wherewith they were first clothed, were probably taken: 


| from animals slain in ony typical of Christ’s sac- 


the world’s sins. 
Him, 


rifice for Penitent faith looked for- 
the world’s 
Thus mercy was 


blended with judgment._/ The sentence passed upon the ser- 


the central figure of 


| pent was symbolical of the condemnation of the Devil to curs- 
| ing, degradation, and heavier woe. 


The memory of Eve’s sin is probably preserved in the Greek 
myth of Pandora, to whom was given a box filled with winged 
blessings, and which she was forbidden to open. Curiosity 


| overcame prudence. She took off the cover, and the blessings 


all flew out, except hope, which she retained by quickly re- 
covering the box. The story of the fall is imperfectly embodied 
in the traditions of most heathen nations; and the recol- 
lection of the ‘‘tree of life’? is preserved in the sacred tree of 
the Assyrians and Hindoos, and in Oriental systems of my- 
thology. (1) In the spiritual blindness of following ages, the 


(1) Layard’s “Nineveh and its Remains.” Vol. II, p. 472, 
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author of man’s ruin was deified and worshipped by several 
nations, who thus testified to the circumstantial truth of the 

osaic narrative. (1) 

/ Expelled from Paradise, the primal pair soon became the 
parents of two sons, the first of a large progeny. Of these 
Cain was an agriculturist,and Abel ashepherd. Cain was 
also the first i:uman murderer, and Abel the first martyr. In 
each of them voluntary good and voluntary evil wrought out 
necessary consequences. Impenitent and wretched, Cain was 
driven from the abodesof men into the land of Nod—Afghanis- 
tan perhaps—east of Eden, where his descendants multiplied, 
and differed widely in moral respects from the descendants of 
Seth, with whom they maintained intercourse. There Cain 
built the first city, and Lamech committed polygamy. There 
Jabal became the first nomadic herdsman, Judsl the inventor 
of musical instruments, and Tubal-Cain— probably the ‘‘ Vul- 
can” of the Greeks—the first smith. Lamech was also the 
first poet. Music and morals were not wedded in the Cainites; 
religion and morals were united in the Sethites. AThe mar- 
riage of brother and sister was a common practice in primitive 
society, until its prohibition by Moses in 1491 B. C. 4 

Seth and his family were the depositories of religious truth, 
the true worshipers of Jehovah, and are traditionally report- 
ed to have been proficient in astronomy and mathematics. 
Enoch was the first of the prophets, (2) a bold preacher 
against the vices of advanced civilization, and a godly man 
whose divine mission was attested, like Elijah’s in subsequent 
years, by translation to Heaven, Enoch’s son, Methuselah, 
the oldest man that ever lived, was contemporary with Adam for 
243 years, with Noah 600 years, and with Shem 98 years. He 
died in the very year of the Deluge, A. M. 1655-6, and B. C. 
2349-8, (Between Adam and Moses were five connecting links, 
through which verbal knowledge of primitive history was 
transmitted to the latter. Adam talked with Methuselah 243 
years, Methuselah with Shem 98 years, Shem with Isaac 50 

years, Isaac with Levi 53 years, Levi with Amram 14 years, 
‘and Amram with Moses 58 years. (3)_/ 

In process of time the Sethites intermarried with the 
ainites, and fell into their vices. The union produced a race 
as remarkable for lust and brutal outrage as for physical 
strength and courage. The wickedness of men was intolera- 
ble, and grew more defiant through Divine forbearance. The 
thoughts and acts of God in reference thereto are represented 
in language that would be appropriate to man in like circum- 
stances. He resolved to sweep the incorrigible from the face 
of the earth by a Deluge. Noah, a just and upright man, 
with his family, was exempted from their doom. This believ- 
ing preacher of righteousness ‘‘prepared an ark to the saving 
of his house,” entered it with a pair of each kind of unclean 
animals, seven (three pairs and a male for sacrifice,) of each 
kind of clean animals, and Jehovah shut himin. Then came 
the flood of waters from the heavens, and the great deep over- 
spread the earth, and covered the mountains, but bore up the 
floating home of the only righteous man and his living com- 
panions. Fora full solar year, or more, they remained in the 
ark, which settled on the top of Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
and then emerged to repeople and replenish the earth, to wor- 
ship the living God, and to reconstitute society. 

Prophet, priest, and king as the patriarch was, he fell into 
the sin of drunkenness; and, on his recovery uttered the predic- 
tions concerning the future of his sons’ posterity that were 
afterwards so signally fulfilled. 

* Agnosco fortunam Carthaginis,”—‘‘I well know the fate of 
Carthage,” exclaimed the mournful Hannibal, when the head 
of Hasdrubal, his brother, was pitched into the Punic lines. In 
the greans of Ham’s posterity we hear the echoes of Noah’s 

(1) Smith’s “Patriarchal Age,”’ p. 137 ¢ét. seq. 

(2) Enoch, Book of, McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, p. 225. 

(3) Adam’s Synchronological Chart, or Map of fistory. 





eurse. The vices and virtues of fathers are visited upon their 
children. History demonstrates the fact, and no cavil can 
discredit it. 

Giving 21 inches to the cubit, the ark was 525 feet long 
874 feet wide, 524 feet high, It was a huge oblong box, larger 
than any man-of-war, and admirably constructed for stowage 
and steadiness in the water. The memory of the flood was in. 
delibly stamped on the minds of men, and was carried by them 
in their migrations to the Eastand West. The Chaldeans, 
Phenicians, and Phrygians, the nations of Eastern Asia, the 
American peoples, and the Hellenic race, have all preserved it, 
The Chinese say that Fah-he, the fabulous author of their 
civilization, escaped from the waters of a deluge, and, with his 
wife, three sons and three daughters, repeopled the renovated 
world. (1) 

CHAPTER II. 
FROM THE DELUGE TO THE DISPERSION. 
B. C. 2349-2247. 


Noah and his family, after leaving the ark on Mount Ararat, 
descended into the highlands of that region, and engaged in 
husbandry, vine culture, and the common mechanic arts, 
Brief record is given of their children, and that record very 
soon becomes one of races. It is ethnical rather than genea- 
logical. In Armenia, the cradle of the human race, the prim. 
itive and the noblest types of physical structure have always 
been presented. Shem had five sons, Ham four, and Japheth 
seven. ‘‘By these were the nations divided in the earth after 
the flood.”” The tenth chapter of Genesis describes the distri- 
bution of mankind; the eleventh chapter tells how it was ef- 
fected. 

Noah lived 350 years after the deluge, was contemporary 
with four generations of his posterity, and must have exerted 
potent influence over them to the time of his death. He and 
Shem died in Armenia. Both were rulers under the patri- 
archal constitution, which was the first form of social order. 
Aristotle truly said that the “‘State exists not merely that man 
may live, but that he may live well.”” The patriarchal was 
then the best form of government to ensure the best ends of 
government. It was naturally modified after the establish- 
ment of cities. The Book of Job—A. M. 2434 B.C. 1520,— 
shows how the pure patriarcha) government gradually emerg.- 
ed into that of patriarchal elders, the primitive type of aris. 
tocracy. From that to a sheer autocracy the progress was 
rapid. Nimrod, of the Cushite branch of Ham’s family, was 
a man remarkable for prowess and mental power. He aspired 
to establish universal empire, with himself as the autocratic 
head. (2) Under his persuasive compulsion, and that of his 
abettors, the whole community migrated in a southerly direc- 
tion into the plain of Shinar, between the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris. Similar migrations have since been frequent with 
the nations of Central Asia and Northern Europe. In Shinar 
they seem to have fallen into the idolatrous sin of Tsabaism, 
or the worship of the heavenly bodies, as representatives of 
the Deity. There Nimrod, like subsequent despots, built 
cities and peopled them. ‘‘And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel (Babylon), and Erech, (now identified with War- 
ka), and Accad, (Akker--kuf, near Baghdad), and Calneh, (the 
classical Ctestphon), in the land of Shinar.”’ 

He resolved to make Babel the capital of a universal mon- 
archy, founded upon universal high priesthood. Morison, in 
his Religious History of Man, and other authors, interpret the 
Scriptures as impliedly stating that he was a persecuting big- 
ot, and that his efforts became proverbial in the saying: “Even 
as Nimrod, THE GREAT INTOLERANT, before the Lord.” 
Drummond and Faber conclude that, like Attila and other 
arrogant conquerors, he probably claimed to be the ‘‘Promis- 

(t) Smith's Patriarchal Age, p. 264 et. seq. Also Smith’s Assyrian 
Discoveries, p. 165, et. seq. 

(2) Josephus, Antiq, lib. I, Chap. 4, sec. 1-3. 
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ED SEED,” and in that character demanded public worship 
under the title of Belus,—the image of the sun. For these 
reasons, the inspired writers regard Babel as the symbol of the 
mystic Babylon, and Nimrod as the prototype of the Pope of 
Rome, who, “as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.’’ II Thess, 2:4. 

The tower, so defiantly and impiously built, was destroyed 
after the confusion of tongues. Remains of it still exist with- 
in the present ruined edifice. 


and the discovery confirmed the hypothesis of several travel- 
ers, who had supposed the Birs Nimrud to contain the re- 
mains of Borsippa,” (the Tongue Tower), which was included 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the great circumvallation of Babylon. 
The Borsippa inscription, in recording the erection by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of the building that Herodotus describes as the 
Tower of Jupiter Belus, says: ‘*We say for the other, that is, 


their words. Since that time, the earthquake and the thunder 


heaps. Merodach, the great lord, excited my mind to repair 
this building. I did not change the site, nor did I take away 
the foundation stone. 
day, I undertook to build porticoes around the crude brick 
masses, and the casing of burnt bricks, I adapted the circuits. 
I put the inscription of my name in the Kitir of the porti- 
coes.”” ‘*This temple consisted of a large substructure, a 
stade (600 Babylonian feet) in breadth, and 75 feet in height, 
oe which were built seven other stages of 25 feet each. : 

* 


Earth, i. e. the planets. 


Sin, god of the month.” (1) - 


Nebuchadnezzar essayed to complete the designs of the 
first tyrant, and did so in the erection of the tower. Nimrod’s 
name still survives in local tradition, ‘and to him the modern 
Arabs ascribe all the great works of ancient times, such as 


and the well known mound of Nimrud in the same neighbor- 
hood.” (2) 


His plan of preventing the people from being “scattered 


interposition. The Lord, ever jealous of His own glory, and 
for the religious and civil liberties of His people, confounded 
their speech so that they could not understand each other, and 
thus constrained them to separate, and to dwell in all the hab- 
itable earth. The memory of this series of historic events is 


more or less known to Cyrus, Alexander, Charlemagne, and 


godless ambition. 


In the confusion of tongues, a different language was not | 
forced upon each individual, but upon each of the three great | 


divisions of the Adamic family. 


—affirm that, as spoken by the several racesof men, language 
presents tokens of early and violent dislocation, like that de- 
scribed in Genesis. 
tive tongues, the Sanscrit, the Arabic, and the Sclavonic or 
(1) Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. II, pp. 1554-5, 
(2) Smith’s Old Testament History, p. 63. 





| by Milton, 
had dispersed its sun-dried clay; the bricks of the casing had | 
been split, and the earth of the interior had been scattered in | 


He named it the temple of the Seven Lights of the | 
The top was the temple of Nebo, and | 


in the substructure (igar) was a temple consecrated to the god | clans or nations 


| ums and private collections of antiquities. 
Egypt and Assyria have been reconstructed, in great measure 
| from the inscriptions of the two countries; Persian history has 
| received much light from the great inscription on Behistun; 


di ; | and Greece in its most glorious era, is better known in the 
imly present in the Greek and Roman mythologies; and was | 


| obscurest portions of ancient histury. 


, Students of comparative 
philology-the science of languages as compared with each other, | 


Sir William Jones named the three primi- | 





Tartarian; and declared that “after a diligent search” he 
could not “find a single word used in common by Arabian, 
Indian, and Tartar families, before the intermixture of dia- 
lects occasioned by Mohammedan conquests.” Yet all these 
languages are found to have existed side by side in the ancient 
Iran, the Scriptural Shinar; and from thence three sever al 
families, speaking three distinct languages, emigrated in remote 


| antiquity, colonized, and finally populated the earth. 
Dr. Oppert, the eminent cunei- | 
form scholar, states that “‘the French expedition to Mesopota- | 
mia found at the Birs Nimrud a clay cake, dated from Barsip, | 
the 30th day of the 6th month of the 16th year of Nabonid, | 


The migratory movements of the three great races extended 
over three nearly parallel zones, having a general direction 
from north-west to south-east. Along the edges, and in 
portions of the interior of these zones, the tribes intermingled 
so variously and frequently as to put it out of the power of 
the geographer to define the changeful limits of their terri- 


| tories. 


The lands occupied by the Japhetic, or white race, lie on the 
northern coasts of the Mediterranean, and around the Black 
Sea; across Armenia, and including the head waters of the 


| Euphrates and Tigris; over Media and Northern Persia; thence 
this edifice, the house of the Seven Lights of the Earth, the 
most ancient monument of Borsippa: A former king built it | 
(they reckon 42 ages), but he did not complete its head. Since | 
a remote time people had abandoned it, without order expressing | 


west and north over Europe, and east into Central Asia and 
India. This area embraces the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages. The Greeks held that the Titan JAPETUS was the 
progenitor of the human race. His son, Prometheus, is called 
“Japhet’s wiser son.”” The race of Shem colon- 
ized the south-western corner of Asia, including a portion of 
Asia Minor, and the entire Arabian peninsula. The children 


| of Ham blended with the Shemitic race on the shores of 
| Arabia, and in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. They 
In a fortunate month, an auspicious | 


also extended into Palestine, Asia Minor, and the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus; but their chief seat was in Africa, of which 


| Cush settled Ethiopia, Mizraim Egypt, Phut the interior, and 
| the Lubim the country of Libya. 


CHAPTER III. 


| JAPHETIC RACE—GOMER—CIMMERIANS—CYMRY 


CIMBRI—CELTS. 
After the epoch of the dispersion, the history of the several 
is traced by means of written records 


and antiquities. Of these the written records are the 


| most important. They consist of inscriptions on public mon- 


uments, usually contemporary with the events recorded on 
them; and of books by ancient or modern writers. Inscrip- 


| tions were largely used by ancient nations to commemorate 


, os | events. Thus,in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Armenia, Persia 
the Birs-Nimrud near Babylon, Tel Nimrud near Baghdad, | per Poy ea , 

’ > ° ghdad, | Phenicia, Lycia, Greece, Italy, historical occurrences were 
the dam of Suhr el Nimrud across the Tigris below Mosul, | Bev 


recorded either on smoothed natural rocks, on obelisks and 
pillars, on the walls of temples, palaces, and tombs, or on 


| metal plates, stone slabs, tablets, and cylinders of fine clay. 
| These all were hard and durable, lasting for hundreds and 
abroad over the face of the whole earth,” was in opposition to | 
the Divine purpose, and was miraculously defeated by Divine | 


thousands of years, and many of them may be found to-day in 
the places where they were originally deposited, or in muse- 
The histories of 


light reflected upon it by the inscription on the Delphic tripod. 


N | Ancient coins also, which bear rude pictures and inscriptions 
apoleon, who vainly essayed to realize similar dreams of | 


on their surfaces, teach much, and suggest more, about the 
Ancient books, like 
those of Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Po- 
lybius, and many others, convey much information. Books. 
on Universal History and on Ancient History also embrace 
what has been learned from ancient sources and by modern 
investigation. 

Antiquities constitute another source of knowledge. They 
comprise not only inscriptions and coins, but also buildings, 
excavations, sculptures, pictures, vases, and other productions 
of art. (1) Schliemann, Di Cesnola, Smith and Layard have 


(1) Rawlinson’s Ancient History, pp. 13-23. 
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added greatly to the collections and learning of older 
explorers. 
Inscriptions, histories, and works of art all exhibit the mod- 


| 
| 
} 


ifications of form undergone by the different families of the | 
| France Cambrai and (possibly) Quimper are a legacy of the 


three great divisions in their migrations over the earth’s sur- 


face, and after their permanent settlement in defined locali- 
ties. Changes of latitude, climate, sea-level, occupation, | 


diet and clothing; intermarriage, wars, conquests, enslavement, 
all produced, and still produce, physical changes. Thesame 
causes, we learn from. history, modify languages. ‘‘New 
wants gratified by objects with new names, new ideas requir- 
ing new terms, increased intercourse between man and man, 
tribe and tribe, nation and nation, island and island, oasis and 
oasis, country and country, do this.” (1) 
Grammar has been established as the surest guide to Compar- 
ative Ethnology.” 

Complete knowledge of human history is not in our posses- 
sion, and never will bein this world. In relating what is 
known, with more or less of certainty, it is very necessary to 
bear in mind the caution ‘that the diffusion of our race can 
not be accounted for by any single movement from its common 
centre. We must take into account, not only the successive 
impulses which have followel one another at long intervals, 
but the flux and reflux of the great tides of population. 
Every such wave has left behind it tracesas marked as those 


Differing dialects of the same tongue are also the vernacular 
of the Scotch Highlanders, the Manxmen, and the Celtic in- 
habitants of the south and west of Ireland. One of the 
northern counties of England is designated Cumber-land. ‘‘In 


Cymry. Spain has asmall town, Cambrilla, and Portugal a 
city, Coimbra, relics, probably, of the same people.”’ (1) 
CIMBRI. 
Niebuhr and Arnold hold the Cymry of Wales to be of the 
same race with the Cimbri of the Romans. The latter had 
their chief seat in the Cimbric Chersonese—the peninsula of 


| Jutland. Ousted from thence by invading Germans, they be- 


**Comparative | 


gan a reflex march toward the East, and poured into Gaul. 
Other Celtic tribes, under pressure from the Iberians, sought 
refuge in the same country. Off-shoots from the Teutons join- 
ed them, and swelled the population tosuch an extent that 
the new-comers were compelled to seek a permanent home 
elsewhere. Crossing the Alps, the motley multitude spread 
over the north of Italy, and then, dividing into two streams, 


| one detachment overran the whole of middle and lower 


Italy, even reaching Sicily; the other, crossed the Alps to the 
north of the Adriatic, followed the streams that run into the 


| Danube, and spread over the great European plain, which is 


of the waters which have covered the lands during the great | 


geological periods. But their traces are the nations, languages, 


monuments, and customs of living men, whose vital action | 


has worked changes much more difficult to classify than the 
strata of dead matter. All that has been done, however, has 
tended to confirm that great primeval document, The Book 
of the Generations of the Sons of Noah.’’ (2) 


GOMER. 


Following the fortunes of the Noachian family, along the 
lines of descent indicated in Genesis 10. c., we begin with Go- 
mer, the eldest son of Japheth, who already assumes ethnical 
precedence of Shem. The sons of Gomer were Ashkenaz, 
Riphath, and Togarmah, whose descendants peopled south- 
eastern and northern Europe. They are alluded to in Ezek. 


38:6. Most interpreters take Gomer to be the ancestor of the 

Cimmerians, who were known in the time of Homer, and had | 
settled in the district, now known as the Ukraine, nortl: of | 
There, in the days of Herodotus, their traces 


were found in Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, ina | 
| vanquished, the Cimbri were completely annihilated by the 


the Black Sea. 


tract called Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bosporus (the Straits 


| lenged to mortal combat. 


of Kafia); and are still distinguished in the ruins of Eski-Crim | 


(Old Krim, the ancient Cimmerium), and in the peninsula of 


the Crimea, or Crim-Tartary. From that region, driven out | 
by the Scythians, they carried fire and sword over Asia | 
| women fought furiously like the men, until they received the 


Minor, entering it through the gates of the Caucasus,on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Having spent their force in excesses 
of all kinds, they were finally expelled by Alyattes, who lived 
625—568 B. C. 
town of Sinope, and became known as Chalybes, or “‘Iron- 
Workers.” 

The main body of the Cimmerians, or Gomerin, after their 
expulsion from Asia Minor, fled into Western Europe, then 
thinly peopled by tribes of Tartar origin. These they either 
absorbed, or drove toward the north, where they are found 
to-day in the persons of the Finns, Esths, and Lapps. Fresh 
impulsions from the East forced the Cimmerians, and proba- 
bly the Celts also, onward to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
where they established themselves, under the name of Cymry 
or Celts, in the remoter regions of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
(See Gauls, Chapter IV.) Walesstill continues to be known as 
Cambria. The Welsh call themselves Cymry, and the Cymric 


A remnant, however, still held the maritime | 


now embraced in the modern kingdom of Hungary. Vivid 


| pictures are drawn by historians of their appearance and cus- 


toms. Grey-headed, barefooted priestesses presided over the 
merciless immolation of prisoners taken in war. Covered 
wagons furnished the only domiciles of the barbarians, and 
provided transportation for their families and effects. Their 


| manners were savage, and their food, at times, was confined to 
| raw flesh. 


Chieftains were chosen from the tallest and 
Conspicuous foes were often chal- 
‘Their order of battle was a rude 
phalanx of equal width and depth, the men of the front rank 
being often tied together by cords fastened to their metal belts. 
The combat was preluded by insulting cries and gestures, and 
began amidst furious shouts, mingled with the noise of the 


bravest men of the host. 


' women and children drumming on the leathern tilts of the 
| wagons. 


In the battle they fought with dauntless courage, 
preferring death to dishonor.”’ (2) 

In 113 B. C., they utterly defeated the Roman Consul, Car- 
bo, near Noreia, now Klagenfurth in Carinthia. After many 
successive wanderings, and repeated bloody battles with the 
Romans, in which they were alternately the victors and the 


Consul Marius—B. C. 101—on the Raudine Plain, near to the 


| place where Hannibal gained his first victory on the Ticinus, 


and in the same region that Charles Albert was defeated by 
the Austrian, General Radetzky, at the battleof Novara. The 
death they courted. ‘‘The human avalanche, which for thir- 
teen years had alarmed the nations from the Danube to the 
Ebro, from the Seine to the Po, rested beneath the sod, or toil- 
ed under the yoke of slavery " by The homeless peo- 
ple of the Cimbri and their comrades were no more.” (Momm- 
sen.) 
CELTS. 

About the year B. C, 280, vast hordes of Celts from Central 
Europe entered Macedonia, and threatened Greece with de- 
struction. Repulsed from Delphi, they crossed the Dardan- 
elles, and for many years ravaged Asia Minor at pleasure. 
Overmatched at length, they collected in the heart of Phry- 
gia, maintained themselves there, and gave their name to the 
northern portion, which became known as Galatia. There 
the apostle Paul planted Christian churches, to whose mem- 
bers he subsequently wrote an earnest and glowing epistle,— 


language is spoken both by them and the Bretons in France. A.D. 58—whose characterizations are singularly in harmony 


{t) Latham. Comparative Philology, p. 708. 
(2) Philip Smith, Ancient History. Vol. I. p. 57. 


| 


i 


(1) Rawlinson’s Herodctus. Vol. ill, p. 153. 
(2) Philip Smith, Ancient History. Vol. III, pp. 70-71. 
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with the genuine Celtic nature. During the same period they | the Roman people. Indignant at this unprovoked outrage, 


carried their victorious arms into Scythia, subdued their for- 
mer conquerors, intermarried with them, and thereby formed 
the people historically known as Celto-Scythians. Traces of 
their presence are now seen in the province of Gallicia, in the 
plain of Lombardy, and in the modern Gaul, or France. 
the Cymry of Cornwall, England, and Wales; in the Gael of 
Scotland; the Erse of Ireland; in the Manx of the Isle of Man, 
and in the Bretons of France, their descendants yet prosper in 
primitive vigor, and retain their lands, their language, and 
their name. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. 


LYDIA. | ROME. | GREECE. | 


625—567 B. C. 





| 
EGYPT. | JUDEA. CHAL DEA. 
Cimmeri-'Tarquinius| The seven| Suez Ca-- Josiah Nineveh 
ans expell--Priscus, sages lived/nal begunjslain,610. destroyed, 
ed from king, 616 about 604. |by Pha-| Zephani-'612 or 603. 
Asia Minor; Servius, Spherical raoh-Ne cho|ah prophe-| Thirteen 
by Alyattes Tullius,form of whose fleet/sies, 610. years siege 
King of Ly-|king, 578. the earth sailsaround) Danielof Tyre by 
dia. Cir. Estabiish- taught by Africa, 602. led captive, Nebuchad 
615. ment of the Thales,600. A pries, 606 nezzar be- 
aereatas. Solon’s king,stran-| Jerusalem gins, 584. 
legislation gled in his destroyed , Nebuchad- 
} First cen- supersedes palace. 588. nezzar’s in- 
sus. 84.700 thatofDra- Amasis| Obadiah sanity, 569. 
succeeds es 
28 


jcttinens, 567 co, 594. 
Pythian him 571. 
games at 
Delphi,| 
591. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE GAULS. 


The historic importance of this great division of the Gomer- 
an warrants the bestowment of a separate chapter upon them. 
All Europe, from the western frontier of the Scyths to the pil- 
lars of Hercules, (the mountains on either side of the Strait 
of Gibraltar,) was known to Herodotus as the Land of the 
Celts. 
Cimbri and the Celts to the westward about the same period. 
No authentic records of their movements are extant; but 
there seems to be little room for doubt that the Gauls, a sec- 
tion of the great Celtic people, traversed Germany, crossed 
the Rhine, and settled in what is now called France. 


the Gauls broke up the siege and marched, with loud cries of 
“For Rome, For Rome,” to the offending city. The Roman 
military tribunes, at the head of an undisciplined levy of 40,000 


| men marched out to meet them, and gave battle on the little 


In | 


river Allia, a confluent of the Tiber, about eleven miles from 


| Rome. The desperate courage and sweeping broad-swords of 


the Gauls made fearful slaughter of the Roman ranks; the 
flower of the Roman youth perished there, and only a rem- 
nant of the army escaped. ‘The Day of the Allia,”—July 
18th, B. C. 390, ever afterwards bore the blackest mark in the 
Roman calendar. While the Gauls rested, and collected tro- 


| phies from the slain on the following day, most of the citi- 


zens fled; the Flamen of Quirinus, and the Vestal Virgins, 
with their sacred things and ever burning holy fire—‘image of 
that eternal power which preserves and actuates the uni- 
verse,””—Plutarch’s Lives, p. 101—were sent to Cere. The 
Capitol was hastily provisioned, and none but able-bodied sol- 
diers admitted. The aged dignitaries of the city devoted 
themselves and their enemies ‘tto the gods beneath the earth 
and to the spirits of the dead;’ believing that they thus ac- 
quired power over the fate of their country’s enemies. Then, 
in full official dress, seated in their curule chairs, and each 
holding an ivory sceptre in his hand, all awaited certain death. 


| Soimpressed were the Gauls by this calm dignity that they 


took them at first for gods. One of the rude barbarians went 
up to the priest Papirius, and began reverently to stroke his 
long white beard. Angry at this profanation of hissacred per- 


| son, Papirius struck the Gaul on the head with his sceptre, 
| and was instantly cut down by the warrior’s broad sword. 
| The sight of blood dissolved the illusion, and all the city 
| fathers were slain in a general massacre. 


The Gauls next attempted tostorm the Capitol, but were foil- 


| ed. A night attempt was tried. Sentinels and dogs were all 


The pressure of the Scvthians apparently drove the | 
| were kept some geese, sacred to Juno.” 
| with flapping wings assailed the intruders. 


| the precipice. 


Their true history begins with their warlike collisions with | 


the Italians and Greeks. 
culture, and love of city life, together with the rapid increase 
of population, drove them into aggressions on the neighboring 
nations. 


Pastoral habits, aversion to agri- | 


“Gaul for the most part’’ said the Censor Cato, | 


“‘pursues two things most perseveringly—war, and talking | 


cleverly.”” Brave, impetuous, sensitive, and intelligent; 
Gauls were also yolatile, fickle, insubordinate, and vain. 
They were good soldiers and bad citizens, shook all states and 
founded none. They fought on foot, on horse-back, and in 
war chariots; delighted in single combats with enemies, in 
tournaments among themselves, and in drunken carousals. 
But none of their enterprises were permanent successes, nor 
did they develop a distinctive culture of theirown. Roman 
historians state that the first great emigration from France 
took place in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. ne immense 
body pierced the heart of Germany, and settled in the Her- 
¢ynian forest. Another crossed the Graian Alpsinto norti.ern 
Italy, drove out the Etruscans, and established their capital at 
Mediolanum, (Milan). Another host fixed themselves around 
Brescia and Verona. Other streams followed. The Boii— 
part of whom gave name to Bohentia,—occupied the country 
between the Pv and the Apennines. Their capital was Bo- 
logna. Next came the Senones, who settled on the shores of 


the 


| the Gallic weights were unfair. 
| tain then threw his heavy broad-sword into thescale, exclaim- 
| ing: 
| had conquered, 
| lost the price of the sale. 
| larly at Alba, (B. C. 367,) they were put to the worse. 


out of the way; but ‘in the precinct of the three great deities 
These cackled, and 
The noise roused 
M. Manlius,who cut off the arm of one Gaul, and, dashing the 
boss of his shield into the face of another, knocked him down 
The rest of the storming party were killed or 
captured. For several months the blockade continued. Be- 
sieged and besiegers were in dire distress from famine and pesti- 
lence. At this crisis the Gauls heard that the Veneti, an Il- 
lyrian tribe. who gave their name to Venice, had invaded 
their possessions on the river Po, and consented to quit the 
city on payment of a thousand pounds weight of gold. When 
the metal was weighed, the tribune Sulpicius complained that 
The Brennus, or Gallic chief- 


‘Vee Victis!”—Woe to the vanquished ! Barbaric iron 
but barbaric folly sold the victory, and 
In successive contests, and particu. 
In B. 


| C. 361, Titus Manlius won and bequeathed to his family the 
| surname of Torquatus, from the gold ring (torques) he tore 


from the neck of his slain Gallic foe. M. Valerius, also, in 


| B. C. 349, gained the surname of Corvus, from the raven which 


the legend says perched on his helmet, and struck with 
beak and wings the face of his antagonist. The misery oc- 


| easioned by these inroads into Latium was dreadful, and was 
| subsequently repaid with cruel interest in the subjugation of 
| the Italian provinces of the Ganls, and lastly of Gaul itself by 
| Julius Cesar in nine critical and dangerous campaigns, B. 


the Adriatic, and then laid siege to Clusium, east of the,Ap- | 


pennine mountains. 


The Etruscans then applied to the Romans for help. The | 
latter sent envoys to the Gauls with orders not to molest the | 


allies of Rome. 


Oue of the envoys slew a Gaulish chief in a | 


Sally from the besieged city, and was honored for the feat by | 


C. 51. 
RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE GAULS. 

The history, doctrines, and customs of the Druids, a Celtic 
order of ecclesiastical nobility are preserved in the Welsh po- 
etic compositions, called the triads. The Druids came with 
their Celtic tribesmen from the East into Europe, during the 
first invasion of the Cymry under Hu-Cadarn, or Hu the 
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mighty. Their doctrines, rites, aud monuments were all of 
oriental character. 

While the Celts were nomads, traders, miners, pirates, poly- 
gamists, and often cruel to their families, they had no com- 
pact national union, but were divided into clans or septs, like 
their descendants, the Scotch and Irish. - Their union was 
slight and federative, and gradually developed into a civil pol- 
ity closely akin to feudal aristocracy. Their religion and 
Druidical priesthood were the most powerful bond of union. 
The Druids fulfilled all the offices of religion, and were also 
the judges, lawyers, physicians, educators, and controllers of 
the popular moral life. Their priests and priestesses lived in 
deep forests or on islands. The seers dwelt in cities and vil- 
lages, and were the secular clergy. The bards were the histo- 
rians, poets, and musicians of the people. Druidical religion 
at first was monotheistic, but developed into the personifica- 
tion and worship of the powers of nature. The immortality, 
and transmigration of the soul from one body to another was 
taught, and also the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments. Human sacrifices formed the chief part of their re- 
ligious rites. The sacrificial stone may still be seen in the 
centre of ancient Druidival circles. Remains of their wonder- 
ful places of worship at Carnac in France, at Stonehenge, 
Abury, and Keswick in England, and in the islands of An- 
glesea and Man, are often visited by people of antiquarian 
tastes. 

The dread of their influence upon the Gauls, and the fear of 
Gallic national resuscitation, prompted the second Roman inva- 
sion of Great Britain; nor did the emperors feel at ease until 
Druidism and Gallic patriotism had been driven to their last 
refuge in Anglesea, and there utterly overthrown. Cir. A. D. 
54. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. 390—365 B. C. 


| 


Psammu- 





ROME. EGYPT. JUDEA. 


GREECE, | PERSIA. 


Rome cap-| Birth of Ar-| 
tured andistotle the mountinAsia this, king. 276 by Johanan in 


Persia para- Jeshusw slain 


burnt by the Peri patetic Minor, 387. Nectanebris, the inner 
Gauls, 390. hilosopher,| Artaxerxes king, 375, 
M. Manlius 384. jeonquers Ev-| 
Capitolinus| Demosthen-jagoras, king! 
thrown from es born, 382. of Cyprus. 386. jheavy fine 
the Sv gan Battle of Artaxerxes imposed on 
rock Leuctra, 371..Mnemon un-! the daily sac- 
Dietnien Celestial dertakes to re- \rifices, 366, 
ewe enacted, sjglobe broughtconqu er | 
rom Egypt Egypt,377. | 
linto Greece, | 
368. 


‘court of the 


jrusalem,anda 





CHAPTER V. 
JAPHETIC FAMILY—ASHKENAZ—THE GERMANS. 
™ Ashkenaz, the eldest grandson of Japhet, born (B. C. Cir. 
2478,) gave his name to a tribe of his descendants, who were 
spoken of by Jeremiah, (51:27,) asin the vicinity of Ararat and 
Minni, provinces of Armenia. Their country was probably 
not far distant from the Caucasus and the Black Sea. The 
classi: cal name of the latter—Pontus Euxinus—is supposed by 
many writers to have been derived from Ashkenaz. Traces 
of his name also appeared in the lake Ascanius in_Bithynia, 
the city and region of Ascania in Phrygia Minor, in the dis- 
trict Astaunitis, and the neighboring city of Astacana in Ar- 
menia. Knobel and others accept_him as the progenitor of 
the race of Asen. The oldest son of the Germanic Mannus 
was called Iskus, equivalent to Ask, Ascanios. For} etymo- 
~cal and other reasons, Ashkenaz is regarded asthe remote 
ancestor of the Germans, Scandinavians, and Goths. }, = 
{THE GERMANS.5 
~ The Germans are undoubtedly of Aryan (noble) origin. 
Their language in common with the tongues of the Celtic and 
Sclavic tribes,and with those of ancient Persia, India, Greece, 
and Italy, isa modification or branch of one original language, 
the Sanskrit, spoken ages ago by the common ancestors of these 
peoples. The grains cultivated by all these nations, and theani- 
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mals domesticated by them, all have their native homes in 
Asia. In the central highlands of that vast continent, be- 
fore they began the wanderings which ended in Western 
Europe, they were shepherds and herdsmen, possessed of horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and common barn-yard fowls; fond of 
the chase, indifferent to agriculture, and gathering only the 
grain which grew wild around them. Family life was pure 
and simple. Their worship was that of nature, or more cor- 
rectly of superior beings whom they honored as divine, and 
whose will and power were witnessed in the vast forces and 
grand phenomena of nature:—the sky, the wind, the storm, 
the lightning. 

History first finds the Germans at a period near the Chris- 
tian era, and speaks of them as the most restless, migratory, 
and aggressive of men. The Gauls stood in terror of them 
before the Romans came in contact with them. Herodotus 
mentions a Persian tril of Germaniiin his time, but does 
not describe them, nor Warrant us in connecting them with 
the Germans of the prisent day. The Germans were doubt- 
less one of the last of t¥e great waves of Aryan immigration 

The first recorded notice of their 
presence there is by Pyjheas of Massilia, who visited the Teu- 
tons and Guthons on te Baltic coast in the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great,—310 B.C. In a few generations afterward 
they had occupied the jvhole of Germany, and being without 
the knowledge of writing, had largely forgotten their former 
migrations. When the Romans made acquaintance with 
them, they believed thfmselves to be children of heroes who 
had been born of the ghds upon the soil they tilled. ‘‘There 
were at that time at lfast forty independent tribes of them, 
with no political bondfof union among them. But they had 
a well-marked nationai physiognomy; their language, their re- 
ligion, and their custofas in administering justice were the 
same, and they preseryed a vague tradition of their common 
descent from one general father, Tuisco, whose three grand- 
sons, sons of “Mannug,” had given their names to the three 
great divisions of th# race, the Istevones, the Ingevones, 
and the Hermiones. hese three principal stems, correspond 
roughly to the Franks} to the Saxons and Lombards, and to 
the Allemanni and SWabians of later times, (1) but do not in- 
elude the Bavarians, Burgundians, and some smaller tribes. 
The national name “German,” given to the whole race by 
Czesar and Tacitus, means “‘shouters in battle,”’ and is paral- 
lel to Homer’s favorite epithet of Menelaus, ‘good at the war- 
ery.” The name “Deutsche,” [or ““Teutsch”] by which the 
Germans, since the ninth century, have called themselves and 
their language, is probably derived from that of their divine 
ancestor, Tuisco. An army of Teutons, a German tribe, 
which was on friendly terms with the Cimbri, was totally de- 
stroyed by the Roman consul Marius, at the warm springs 
called Aque Sextie (now Aix, near Marseilles) B. C., 102. 
“There the women meeting” their defeated husbands and 
friends “‘with swords and axes, and setting up a horrid and 
hideous cry, fell upon the fugitives, as well as the pursuers; 
the former as traitors, and the latter as enemies. Mingling 
with the combatants, they laid hold on the Roman shields, 
catched at their swords with their naked hands, and obsti- 
nately suffered themselves to be hacked in pieces.” (2) So terrt- 
ble was the slaughter “the Massilians walled in their vine- 
yards with the bones they found inthe field.” The fields, 
fattened with blood, yielded a prodigious crop the next season. 

Half a million Germans are said to have been slain by the 
Romans in resisting their advances westward. The check 
was Only temporary. In B. C. 59-57 hordes of Germans, 
known as Suevi (wanderers), crossed the Rhine, and estak- 
lished themselves in Gaul. Julius Cesar, then in command 
of Gaul, proudly summoned Ariovistus, the German king, to 


(1) Charlton T. Lewis. History of Germany, p. 5. 
(2) Plutarch’s Lives. Vol. I, p. 459. 
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appear before him ashis judge. With equal pride Ariovistus 
replied that ‘‘when he needed Cesar he would go to Cwsar; | 
but meanwhile Cesar might come to him; and what business | 
had Cesar or Rome in his part of Gaul which he had conquer- 
ed in war.” Conflict was inevitable. German superstition | 
in this instance served Cesar as effectively as German | 


| 


drunkenness had served Marius at Aque Sextix. “The | 


prophecies of their matrons who had the care of divining, 
and used to do it by the eddies of rivers, the windings, the 


| those of any other race. 


murmurs, or other noise made by the stream,”’ (1) on this oc- | 


casion charged the army not to give battle before the new 
moon appeared. Informed of this, Cesar attacked, defeated 
and drove the Suevi across the Rhine. 
who were left behind, were granted a home between the 
Vosges Mountains and the left bank of the Rhine, in the ter- 
ritory Row comprised within the limits of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Between B. C. 55 and 53 he ventured to cross the 
river, but not to penetrate the country beyond. 

Cesar was the first to distinguish between the Germans 
and the Celts. “‘He praises their war-like strength, their 
endurance, their hospitality, and their pure morals.”? After 
his death, in a series of bloody campaigns, the Romans car- 
ried their eagles through Germany to the North Sea, but 
never wholly subdued the people. 
than force. 


directions. German princes entered the imperial service, and 


there learned the arts of war and statesmanship. The infa- | 


mous conduct of Quintilius Varus, who treated north Ger- 
many as a conquered province, by substituting the Roman 
system of law for that of the country, and by practising all 
the oppressions he had formerly exercised upon the servile 
Syrians, roused the defiant spirit of liberty. The people 
found an avenging leader in Arminius, or Hermann, the son 
of Segimer, a young prince of the Cheruscian tribe. Only 
twenty-five years of age, but of commanding presence, bold 
band, and ready mind, he had learned Roman warfare and 
cunning in the service of Rome, and lured Varus into the 
pathless Teutoburg forest, near where Detmold now stands, 
and there surrounded the tyrant’s army by the entire mass 
of his confederates. For two days the battle raged amid 
wind and rain; three of the best legions of Rome lost their 
eagles, Varus fell upon his own sword, and the Roman army 
was annihilated. The emperor Augustus, then an old man, 
received the tidings in terror, neglected his dress and person, 
and wandered about his palace, crying out piteously:—‘Quin- 
tilius Varus, give me back my legions.’”?’ The doom of 
Rome was foreshadowed by that terrible defeat, and was on- 
ly postponed by internal divisions among the victors. 
Germanicus, A. D. 15, gave burial to the bleaching bones 
of the army of Varus, and defeated Hermann in two engage- 


the Roman, as, within the memory of the last generation of 
American patriots, they formed the core of British armies. 


CHAPTER VI. 
| GERMAN LAWS, INSTITUTIONS, &c.—SCANDIN A- 
VIANS—MYTHOLOGY. 

German Jaws. institutions, manners, customs, and spirit, 
enter more largely into our Anglo-Saxon civilization than 
Gibbon, Milman, and other histo- 
rians, deriving their information trom Cesar, from the ‘‘Ger- 
mania” of the accurate Cornelius Tacitus, who wrote, Cir. 


_ A. D. 100, and from Jater authors, have pointed out the re- 


Three small tribes, | 


Tacitus states that in 
In- 


semblances with considerable detail. 
his time the land was not wholly a common possession. 


' dividual freemen held much of it in their own right, and were 


, of the women of linen cloth. 


Policy accomplished more | 
Roman merchants traversed the country in all , 


distinguished by their free and independent spirit. Inclosed 
villages and walled towns were objects of dislike. The best 


‘defenses in their estimation were the stout hearts and strong 
hands of citizens. 


Freeholders cultivated their lands by the 
labor of slaves or dependents, and addicted themselves to 
warand the chase. The clothing of the males was of furs; 
Gold and silver ornaments 
werenot uncommon. Home life was held sacred. Woman 
was honored as the mistress of the household, and as the 
companion, counselor, and friend of her husband. Ske was 
often reverenced as sacred and prophetic. Her shouts fired 
the hearts of the soldiers in battle, and her counsels were in- 
fluential in times of peace. Only freemen were permitted to 
bear arms, which consisted of lances, swords, axes, clubs and 
bowsand arrows. The horsemen fought in armor, the footmen 


without defensive mail. Arrayed in wedge-shaped form of bat- 
tle, each tribe bearing its wild beast standard, they raised the 
Barrit or battle-song, as they went into the fight. 


Of tem- 
ples, they had none, but prayed to the gods in groves and 
forests. Nor had they any professional priesthood, like the 
Celts. The father, in the ancient Aryan fashion, was the 
priest of his own household; and the nobleman of his clan or 
district. Lots were cast, the flight of birds observed, and the 
neighing of horses listened to, as portentous of coming events. 
Great regard was paid to days and seasons, new moon and 
full moon. Their great virtues,—bravery, chastity, truth, hos- 
pitality—were shadowed by the vices of drunkenness and 
gambling. Their pluck and sense of honor won universal ad- 
miration. The passion for liberty was such as to make re- 
straint or discipline almost intolerable, and often unfitted 
them for concerted and continuous action. 


The spirit of independence in the individual, family, tribe, 


| nation, has descended into the personal, school-district, town, 


ments; but lost so heavily that he deemed it prudent to re- | 


tire, and was soon afterwards recalled by the emperor Tibe- 
rius. His was the last effort to subdue the Germans by 
foree. Bribery, chicane, and the fostering of mutual jealousies 
between rival tribes aud families accomplished the imperial 


purpose with infinitely greater ease. Roman fortresses and | 


colonies arose in many places, peaceful commerce was estab- 
lished, and the Germans began to enlist inthe Roman armies. 
They retained their own laws and customs, and administered 
justice by their own officials; but the baleful influence of the 
empire prevented that national unity, which after eighteen 
centuries has not been fully brought about. Arminius or 
Hermann, the liberator of Germany, and the first man to con- 


ceive the hope of German unity, was treacherously slain, at 


the age of thirty-seven, by his own kindred. His memory, 


as the champion of independence, still survives in the heroic | 


songs of his people, and in the imperishable literature of 


Europe. German mercenaries afterward formed the core of | 


(t) Plutarch’s Lives. Vol. II, p. 768. 


county, state, and national independence of the American 
Republic, and Christian civilization has added thereto the 
aptitude for organization, guidance, and union. Hereditary 
easte distinctions did not exist among them, although the 
possession of property carried with it greater social influence. 
An association of families held all unappropriated lands in 
common, and decided questions of right and law in public 
assembly. A hundred of these associations formed a hun- 
dred, with a Count at its head. Questions of peace and war 
were determined in general democratic assemblies held on 
consecrated mountains or plains. Leaders and judges for 
life were elected by popular suffrage. Judges sat in the open 
air, surrounded by assessors or jurymen. By these courts 
freemen were not subjected to death, injury or bodily re- 
straint; but, if criminals, were left to be dealt with by the 
injured man and his family. Family feuds grew out of this 


| arrangement, and caused great civil weakness and disorder. 


Besides the nobles (edelings) and the freemen, German socie- 
ty consisted of the Liti or Laten, who were probably de- 
scendants of the conquered original inhabitants; of prisoners 
of war and their posterity, who were held in chattel slavery; 


| and of the freedmen, who were a middle class between the 
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freemen and the slaves. None of these had any civilrights, | while serving in the army of Xerxes. Their languages cer- 


and were recognized by the law only as they were represent- 
ed by a freeman as guardian. 

The religion of the ancient Germans is best known from 
the ample remains of Scandinavian mythology. 


SCANDINAVIANS. 


The Scandinavian nations,—represented in modern times 
by the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians,—were also of German 
race, and closely allied to their Southern brethren in language, 
religion, laws, institutions, manners and customs. The 
pressure of Roman civilization upon the Germans, and the 


subsequent progress of Christianity, drove their religious no- | 


tions and worship further and further to the north, until they 
found a last but brief refuge in the island of Iceland. There 


the language of the Scandinavians still survives. Much of | 


it however, is contained in the modern vernacular of their 


ri Sturleson, his grandson and pupil. 
that the Germans believed nature, as created by the Asar, or 
heathen gods, to be an organized whole that is ever penetrat- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


tainly resembled each other. But the probability is that the 
Phrygians, in the centre of Asia Minor, were colonists from 
Armenia, as were also the Macedonian Bryges or Phryges, 
who were compelled by Macedonian or Illyrian enemies to re- 
cross the Dardanelles and rejoin their kindred in Asia. Mo- 
ses of Chorene, the historian of Armenia, maintains that 
the Georgians, Lesghians, Mingrelians, as well as the Arme- 
nians are descended from the s#me progenitor. 

Armenia was the Switzerland of south western Asia, and 
was famous for its horses, asses,and wine. The latter was 
exported down the Euphrates, to Babylon, in bowl-shaped, 
skin-covered boats, like the coracles of the ancient Britons. 
Arak, a prince of the royal blood, and renowned for his 
beauty, was sought in marriage by the imperious queen Sem- 
iramis. He refused and was killed in the battle which en- 


T | sued. The disappointed conqueror mourned his death, placed 
cecntinental descendants. In Iceland the myths and tradi- | 
tional poetic records of the Scandinavians found diligent col- | 
lectors, during the 13th century, in Bishop Simund and Snor- | 


From them we learn | 


| ib, B. C. 710; 2 Kings 19:37. 


ed by a divine life. Wuotan or Wodin, the Odin of the | 


Norsemen, represents the spiritof nature. Donar (Thor) was 
the god of storms, and blew the lightning from his red beard. 
The earth was worshipped as the Lady Hel-Holle, and as 
the Lady Bertha—also as the mother of the gods. 
the wife of Odin; and Freia, the goddess of love and beauty. 
The great ash tree Ygdrasil, represented all of life, human, 
celestial, and infernal. They believed in dwarts and giants, 
in sorcery and witchcraft, in the “twilight of the gods,” the 
destruction of the world by fire, and in a subsequent new 
creation and blessed age of innocence. Their religious be- 
liefs and practices lasted a thousand years after Christ, and 
some of them still linger in the German folk-lore. Memories 
of them are preserved in the names of our secular days: Tuis- 


Thursday, Friga’s-day—Friday; and also in the names of lo- 
calities and persons in Germany. 
CHAPTER VII. 
RIPHATH—PAPHLAGOMIANS. 

Riphath, the second son of Gomer,—Gen. 10:3—is the re- 
puted ancestor of a tribe whose patronymic gave name to the 
river Rhebas, in Bithynia, and which afterwards divided into 
sub-tribes, of which the Rhibii peopled the district east and 
north-east of the Caspian, the Rhiphzans the ancient Paphlago- 
nia, (Jos. Ant. 1. 681), while another division, crossing the Bos- 
phorus and the Danube, ultimately settled in the Carpathian 
Mountains, north-east of Dacia, and now in Austria. - 

Little is known of these tribes, even of the Paphlagonians. 
Their country was in Asia Minor, on the Black Sea, and 
bounded on the east by the river Halys,—the modern Kizil 
Irmak. Sinope was their metropolis. The people were rude, 
superstitious, fond of hunting, and excellent cavalry men in 
war. Herodotus, the Father of History, born B. C. 48i1—died 
Cir. B. C. 408,—states that they were conquered by Creesus, 


Xerxes. 


Friga was | 


his son on the throne, built the city of Shamiramakert (now 
Van) and made it her summer residence. On the destruction 
of the empire uf Sardanapalus, the Armenians recovered their 
independence, and their king, Parsius, hospitably received 
Adrammelech and Sharezer, the parricidal sons of Sennacher- 
Haikak II, king of Armenia 
607-569 B. C., joined Nebuchadnezzar in an attack on the 
Jews, and brought back a captive Jewish noble, named Sham- 
bat, with his family. Shambat became the ancestor of the 
Armenian royal family of the Bagratides; of whom some, un- 
der the name of Bagration, now hold princely rank and high 
official position in Russia. Tigranes I, or Dikran, was the 
most powerful king of Armenia, the ally of Cyrus, B. C 558- 


| §29, and the founder of Tigranocerta, the capital city. His 


son and successor Vahakn, by strength and courage, won 
the title of Hercules the second, and received divine wor- 
ship. 

Subdued by Alexander the Great, the Armenians were next 


| ruled by the Macedonian or Syrian Greeks, for 164 years; and 
| on the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, B. 
co’s-day—Tuesday, Wedin’s-day—Wednesday, Thor’s-day— | . 


| from Cappadocia, B. C. 75. 


C. 190, were severed into two monarchies,—Armenia Major, 
and Armenia Minor. The Greater Armenia had for its first 
king, Artaxias, a general of Antiochus. He built Artaxata 
the capital, and was dethroned by Antiochus Epiphanes, B. 
C. 165. In the year 96 B. C., Tigranes, a descendant of Ar- 
taxias, ascended the throne, and raised Armenia from the 
status of a petty province to the dignity of a great empire. 
He expelled the Parthians, annexed Atropatené and Upper 
Mesopotamia, and conquered Syria and Cilicia. He also 
built or rebuilt Tigranocerta, and carried off 300,000 people 
Next, he received and support- 
ed Mithridates, his father-in-law, the heroic king of Pontus, 
against the Romans. This drew upon him their displeasure 
and active hostility. Lucullus, the Roman general, by foreed 
marches, soon reached the Euphrates. Tigranes, who had 


| “ordered the first man who brought him an account of the 
| enemy’s arrival, to lose his head for his reward,” (Plutarch, 
| p. 549), remained in ignorance of his coming, ‘‘though the 


hostile fire already touched him,’’ and was obliged, when 
awake to his peril to seek safety in flight. Pursued and de- 


. “ feated, he rallied his forces, and attacked the Romans as they 
the Lydian king; afterwards incorporated in the third satrapy 
of the Persian empire, and that they served in the army of | 


They regained independence about B. C. 200, lost it. | 


again B. C. 102, were subjected to Mithridates the Great, | 


B. C. 90, and then passed under the power of the Romans. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


TOGARMAH—ARMENIANS—PHRYGIANS. 


Togarmah, the third son of Gomer, Gen. 10:3, gave his 
name as a geographical term to Armenia. See Ezek. 27:14., 


38:6. Herodotus says that the Armeniaus were Phrygian col- 
onists, armed like them, and commanded by the same officer, 


were besieging Tigranocerta. The disproportion between 
the members of his own army and those of his invincible foes, 
flattered him with the hope of an easy victory. Swollen with 
pride, and arrogant in disdain, he facetivusly remarked, 


| “That if they came as ambassadors, there were too many of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






them, if as soldiers, too few;’’ (Jb. 550.) The issue proved that 
they were too many for him as soldiers. The battle degenerated 
into mere butchery. Over a hundred thousand of the Arme- 
nians were slain, and the humbled despot tearfully took the 
diadem from his head and gave it to his son, with instruc- 
tions to save himself as best he could. In the campaigns 
which followed, Tigranes was wholly overthrown, ‘delivered 
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himself, naked and unarmed, to Pompey, took his diadem 
from his head, and laid it, at his [Pompey’s] feet.” bid. p. 
562. He died, Cir. B. C. 55. 

Artavasdes I, son of Tigranes, succeeded to the throne, 
and alternately fought against or on the side of the Romans. 
For his alleged treachery in an expedition against the Par- 
thians he was captured by Mark Antony, and put to death by 
Cleopatra, B. C. 30. He was a scholar of high culture, and 
wrote speeches, tragedies, and historical works in the Greek 
language. His son, Artaxias II, retaliated upon the Romans 


them by intermarriage, conquest, and slavery. The Western 
Scyths were probably of pure Japhetic blood. Ezekiel 38:5, in 
| predicting—tropically, perhaps—a future invasion of Israel 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by them, describes them as “‘all of them riding upon horses,” 
and in 49:3, as armed with bows and arrows. This descripe 
tion tallies with that of other authors. Scythic traditions, 


| and the testimony of Josephus, also identify them with Ma- 


for the execution of his father, by massacring all of them | 


who were in Armenia. He himself was murdered by his re- 


lations, B.C. 19. Tigrarfes, his brother, was then seated in | 


the vacant throne by the Romans, who, thenceforward, in al- 
ternation with the Parthian monarchs, exercised paramount 
authority over Armenia, until it was converted intoa Roman 
province by Trajan, A. D. 114. 

Armenia Minor was erected into a kingdom by Zariadras, 
a general of Antiochus the Great, Cir. B. C. 190, and was 
rufed by his descendants, until annexed by Mithridates to 
Pontus. Inthe reign of the Roman emperor Vespasian, it 
was made a Roman province. One of its later titular kings 
was Aristobulus, who belonged to the family of the Herods, 
and was contemporary with Nero, A. D. 54. 

PHRYGIANS. 


| sions. 


gog. Jerome affirms that Magog means ‘‘Scythian nations, 
fierce and innumerable, who live beyond the Caucasus, and 
the lake Mzotis, and near the Caspian Sea, and spread out 
even outward to India.”? The Circassians,—brave, cruel, and 
indomitable—are their lineal descendants. The successors of 
Alexander the Great built a wall from Derbend on the Cas- 
pian, to a point near the Black Sea, to restrain their incur- 
It is stili called ‘‘the wall of Gog and Magog.” 

Mingled in part or in whole with Turanian, or Hamitic, 


| and with Semitic peoples, the Scythians were the ancient 


The Indo-European character of the ancient Phrygians, is | 


apparent, according to Rawlinson, from the inscription on the 
tomb of Midas, one of their monarchs,—but whether the one 
on whom was bestowed the fatal power of turning everything 
he touched into gold, or not, is not evident. Colonists from 
Armenia, the Phrygians were long governed by their native 
kings, were subdued by Croesus, included in one of the sat- 
rapies of Darius, served in the army of Xerxes, and were 


representatives of the modern Tartars. Like them, they 
were nomads, fixed to no spot, never tilling the soil, but 
living in wagons,— like those of the Russian Kirghiz,— 
and were transported by draught oxen from place to place. 
Forced from their original country by the inroads of the 
Massagetie, (Goths), they invaded Asia Minor, took Sardis, 
B. C. 629, warred with the Lydians, overran Media, B. C. 
624, and defeated Cyaxares. Thence a detachment of them 
turned towards Egypt, and were bribed to depart by Psam- 
metichus. Returning North by the East coast of the Med- 
iterranean, they attacked the temple of Venus Urania at 


| Asealon, terrorized the whole Eastern world, and were final- 


eventually incorporated with the subjects of the Cesars. | 


Their religion was noted for the frenzied dances, and self- 
mutilations of its devotees. The term Phrygian was ethnical 
rather than political, and denoted the inhabitants of Central 
Asia Minor, whose political relations were continually chang- 
ing. The Laodiceans of Rev. 3:14, and the Colossians to 
whom St. Paul wrote his excellent epistle, were members of 
this antique people. ; . 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. 1138—69 B. C. 


! 
} 
Consul Carbo) Hyrcanus, Age of Ze-, Tigranes, 
defeated by besieges andno, of Sidonking, 93.the queen, 
the Cimbri atjcaptures Sa- the Epicu- Drives Ario- gives Cyprus 
Noreia, 113 B | maria, 109. rean, and Al- barzanes out to her young- 
: |. Alexanderexander Poly- of Cappado- est son, 113. 
Cimbri an--Janneushistor, thecia. 89. Drives Lath- 
nihiiated by slxys600 mu-'grammarian.’ Deportsyrus out of 
Consul Mar-\tinous Jews |300,000 Cappa- Egypt, 107. 
jus. 191, at the temple, docianstoAr-/Captures 
War with 95. menia, 75. Ti-/Ptolemais. 
Mithridates| Alexandra, granocerta 103. Is killed 
89. queen, and \captured, 69 by her son, 
Julius Cw#-/friend of the |Alex ander, 
Sar’s first|Pharisees, 79 89. 
campaign, 80. 
Jugurthine| 
war conclud- 
ed, 106. | 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAGOG—SCYTHIANS, SARMATIANS, (TATARS?) 
Magog, the second son of Japheth, (Gen. 10:2., 1 Chron. 
1:5), beeame the progenitor of many northern tribes in 


Europe and Asia. Ezekiel 38:2 speaks of “Gog, the land of 
Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” and thus 


ly ejected, B. C. 596. Beth-shean in Palestine, retained a 
trace, in our Saviour’s life-time, of their occupation, in its 
name of Scythopolis. We may infer from Col. 3:11 that some 
of the Scythians, still in Southern Asia, were among the 
early Christian converts. 

Why the Scythians were such a terror to the East may 
be gathered from the history of Herodotus. They first made 
themselves known in Asia while pursuing a fragment of the 


| Cimmerian nation, which they had expelled from its native 


impliedly locates the Magogites in the Vicinity of the Iberians | 


and Moschi. Scholars find them in the Scythians, who wan- 


dered from Germany on the west, through Northern Europe | 


and Central Asia into Thibet,and to the frontiers of China. 


In these migrations, tribes of the other great families of the | 


human race were doubtless allied, and even blended with 


seat. Missing the track of the fugitives, they entered Me- 
dia under king Madyes, overthrew the Medes under king Cy- 
axares, and made themselves masters of Asia. Insolent and 
tyrannical, they held supreme sway for 28 years, and were 
then subjected to generab massacre, while drunk with wine, 
at a banquet to which Cyaxares and the Medes had invited 
them. The remnant that escaped this fell treachery returned 
to Scythia to find themselves debarred from entering that 
country by the sons and retainers of their own long-deserted 
wives and former blinded slaves. Valor and policy however 
restored them to their former sway and social position. 

The religion of the European Scythians consisted chiefly in 
the worship of the elements: —Jupit er, (Papeus,) the air; Tel- 
lus, (Apia), the earth; Vesta, ( Tabiti), fire; Neptune, (Tham- 
imasadas), water; Apollo, (Oitosyrus), the sun; and the 
Celestial Venus, (Artimpasa), the moon. Grossly supersti- 
tious, they believed that some men could change them- 
selves into wolves at pleasure. The naked iron sword was 
their principal object of worship, and their character and 
customs were in harmony with all that the sword symbolized. 
Some of them were cannibals, and all offered human sacrifices 
at the rate of one in every hundred of the prisoners taken in 
war. The rest were inhumanly blinded to prevent them from 
escaping. The Scythian soldier drank the blood of the first 
enemy he killed in battle, cut off the heads of his slain foes, 
and offered them to the king; hung their scalps to his_bridle- 
rein, or converted them into napkins and cloaks. 

The striking resemblance between the customs of the an- 
cient Scythians and those of the American Indians have led 
some students of ethnology to the conclusion that they are 
of the same } arentage:—a conclusion not unlikely in view of 
the comparative ease with which the Scythic tribes could 
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cross Behriag’s Straits into the American continent. The 
old Scythians turned the skulls of their dead enemies into 
drinking cups; sent the dead bodies of their kings in proces- 
sion to their burial place through the territories of the several 


tribes, who cruelly mutilated themselves in real or feigned | 
| dus on the East. In physical type and language the Medes 


sorrow. A concubine, his domestic officials, fifty youths and 


fifty horses were slain at the grave. Horses and youths were | 


disembowelled and impaled, and thus kept ghastly guard 


over the tomb. The Patagonian Indians observe a similar | 
| were conquered or overrun by Temen-bar, the king of Assy- 


custom, and vestiges of their funeral practices still survive 


among the modern Mohammedan mourners for Hossein. The | 
Seythians used vapor baths, intoxicated themselves with the | 


fumes of hemp-seed, and dressed in a pointed hood, loose fur- | . 
| tled some of them in the cities of the Medes. (2 Kings 17:6.) 


trimmed and belted coat, loose trousers, and soft leather 
boots. These garments were often adorned with coins and 
spangles. ’ 


Darius Mystaspes, (B.C. 5183—505), determined to pun- | 
ish the Scythians for their old misdeeds, and organized an | 


army, 760,000 strong, together with a fleet of 600 ships. (1) 


Bridging the Bosphorus, and traversing Thrace, he penetrat- | 
ed into Scythia by another bridge thrown across the Danube | 
The barbarians re- | 


treated before him, led him a fruitless chase, and devas- | 
| were organized into a national b 


at the head of the delta of that river. 


tated all the land behind them. This continued many days. 


Earth and water, as acknowledgments of the Persian sov- | 


ereignty they indignantly refused to give, and promised him 
battle at the tombs of their fathers. Skirmishes followed in 
which the Scythian horses were frightened by the braying of 
the Persian asses. At length the Scythians sent to Darius 
a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows by the hand of a mes- 
senger who would give no information of what they signified. 
Gobryas, the friend of Darius, construed the message as mean- 
ing:—‘‘Unless, Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up _ in- 
to the sky, or become mice and burrow under the ground, or 
make yourselves frogs and take refuge in the fens, ye will 
never make escape from this land, but die pierced by our ar- 
rows.”” Darius, however, was more fortunate than Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century after Christ,and did escape from 
Scythia with only the loss of his sick soldiers and asses. 

From the time of Herodotus, history records little or noth- 
ing of the European Scyths, until they reappeared under the 
Roman empire as the Alani, or inbabitants of the northern 
Caucasus slopes, and of the country between them and the 
lower waters of the Volga and the Don. It is not improbable 
that they were also associated with’ the Huns, who occupied 
Europe from the Don to the eastern Carpathians,—the terri- 
tory of the Scythian Agathyrsi of Herodotus. 

SARMATIANS. 

The Sauromate, or Sarmatians, the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Slavic nations, descended from Scythian fathers and 
Amazonian mothers. Herodotus relates that after the Ama- 
zons were defeated by the Greeks in the battle of the Ther- 
modon, and were being transported over the Black Sea in 


three ships, they rose up against the crews, obtained control | 


of the vessels, landed in Scythia, ravaged the country, fouglit 


with the inhabitants, intermarried with the Scythian youth, | 


persuaded their husbands to remove to the north-east of the 
Sea of Azov, and there became the mothers of the Sarma 
tian tribes. Their descendants spoke a dialect of the Wendic 
class of the Aryan or Japhetic group of languages; which 
class was divided into three branches,—the Lettic, South- 
East Slavonic, and West Slavonic,—of which the elements, 
according to Max Miiller, are now found in the living lan- 


guages of the Lithuanians, Frieslanders, Livonians, Bulga- | 


rians, Russians, Illyrians, Poles, Bohemians, and Lusatians. 
CHAPTER X. 
MADAI—~MEDES. 
Madai, third son of Japhet, (Gen. 10:2), was the fore-father 


(1) Rawlinson’s Herodotus. Vol. III, p. 66. 








of the Medes; and bequeathed his name as an ethnic designa- 
tion to tribes who dwelt side by side with Shemitic and Ha- 
mitic communities in Mesopotamia, and who thence spread 
out to the North, and along the great central continental 
chain of mountains from the Danube on the West to the In- 


belonged to the same branch of the human family as the Cym- 
ry and the Greco-Romans. Their principal seat was south 
of the Caspian, and north-west of Persia. About B. C. 880, they 


ria, with which country they were engaged in remittent war- 
fare until its final subjugation. In RK. C. 721, Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, deported the ten Israelitish tribes, and set- 


After this the Medes took up ‘‘arms for the recovery of their 


_ freedom, and feught a battle with the Assyrians,’’ who had held 


the empire of upper Asia fur 550 years, “tin which they be- 
haved with such gallantry as to shake off the yoke of servi- 
tude, and to become a free people.’”’ (1) 

For fifteen centuries the Medes 
cal writers, but in B.C. 720, Isi 
doem of Babylon, says:—‘‘I will 
them.” In B. C.708,the jarrin 













ah, (13:17), predicting the 
stir up the Medes against 
, disunited Median tribes 
y politic, by the wise and 
i king. He built Agba- 
self from his subjects in 


ambitious Deioces, who was elec 
tana, the capital, and secluded hi 
a palace enclosed by seven concemtric walls. His son Phra- 
ortes, succeeded to the throne, B. §. 655, and, by conquest, 
annexed Pérsia and other countrifés to his realm. Cyaxares, 
the son and successor of Phraortes, divided the undisciplined 
mob, which constituted his milit$ry force, into companies, 
and different arms of service, suc§ as spearmen, archers, and 
cavalry. He vanquished the Assyrians, B. C. 632, and was 
himself defeated by the Scyths, whom he either massacred or 
expelled, B. C. 604. In B. C. 603, of. according to Rawlinson, 
B C. 625, in conjunction with the Babylonians, he besieged 
and captured Nineveh. The incidents of the siege and cap- 
ture are vividly related by Diodorus Siculus, (ii:27,28), and 
remarkably fulfilled the prophecies of Nahum, (1:8, 2:5, 6, 3:18 
14), uttered about a century previous. Layard’s excavations 
and discoveries strikingly illustrate both narrative and proph- 


| eey. (2.3.) In B. C. 602, Cyaxares attacked Alyattes, king 


of Lydia, but failed in his design, although aided by the Bab- 
ylonians under Nebuchadnezzar. Peace was made with the 
Lydians, and was cemented by marriage, B. C. 596. He next 


| invaded Syria and Asia Minor. Jos. x, 5:1. 


Prior to these aggressions on other nations, Cyaxares, at 


| the head of his Medo-Persians, assisted the Babylonians in t he 


sanguinary repulse,at the Euphrates, of Pharaoh-Necho, 


| king of Egypt. After that, B. C. 607, his army, in union 


with that of Nebuchadnezzar, subdued Judea, and stormed 

Jerusalem, which had fallen into the power of the Egyptians, 
| after the death of king Josiah at the battle of Megiddo, in B. 
C. 610. 2 Chron. 35:20. The Medes, at this epoch, were the 
most powerful monarchy in Western Asia. 

Astyages, a cruel, dreamy, superstitious man, succeeded 
| his father Cyaxares; married his daughter Mandane to the 
| Persian prince: Cambyses, and for fear his ominous dreams 
of their child’s extended power should be realized, ordered 
him to be murdered. Cyrus, however, was preserved by the 
shepherd to whom the foul crime was assigned, was brought 
up by Cyno, his wife,and was discovered through his own bold 
and regal bearing, when ten years old, by his grandfather As- 
tyages. Educated under his father’s auspices, Cyrus incited 
| the Persians to revolt in B. C. 558, and, aided by the defec- 
| tion of the Medes, defeated and took captive his now aged 


(1) Rawlinson’s Herodotus. Vol. I, p. 183. 
(2) Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 71, 103, &c. 
(3) Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, ii, 521, 
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relative. Cyrus then mounted the throne, and established 
the Persian supremacy. Under Darius Hystaspes,—in whose 
tenth satrapy they were included—and again under Darius 
Nothus, the Medes strove in vain to regain their independ- 
ence. They served in the army of Xerxes against Greece, 
were terribly repulsed by Leonidas and his immortal Lace- 
demonians at Thermopyle, passed under the power of Alex- 
ander the Great, and were eventually incorporated with the 
Parthian empire. 

The Medes were skillful archers, splendid horsemen, fond 
of military glory, dress, and display. The Median robe, 
which was a long, white, loose gown, enclosing the whole 
body, was adopted as the court dress of the Persian mon- 
archy. Luxury vitiated and enervated the Medes, robbed 
them of brave and manly qualities, and made them an easy 
prey to their more warlike neighbors. The religion of the 
Medes is presented in the earlier portions of the Zendavesta. 
They believed in Ormuzd and Ahriman, two opposed princi- 
ples, the first good and the second evil. Both were self-caus- 
ed, self-existent, indestructible, and nearly equal in power. 
Warfare between them has existed from eternity and will 
continue forever,—mainly to the disadvantage of the Prince 
of Darkness. Ormuzd they worshipped and trusted. Ahri- 
man they feared and hated, but did not worship. 


Mithras and Homa. 
spirits,—the subjects and ministers of the powers of good 
and evil. Worship consisted of processions, religious chants 
and hymns, and a few plain offerings in token of gratitude 
and devotion. Subsequently,in the absence of written re- 
vealed records, the Medes fell into Magism, or the worship of 
the elements,—earth, air, water, fire,—with a special prefer- 
ence for fire. Temples they had none, but built fire-altars on 
mountain tops, where sacrifices were offered, and the flame 
never suffered to die out. The Magi were the hierarchy who 
performed religious rites, and pretended to divine future 
events,—thus becoming the predecessors of later magiciansand 
the fathers of modern magic. They also exposed the bodies 
of the dead to be devoured by beasts or birds of prey,—as do 


the Parsees in India. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


LABBERTON’S OUTLINES 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY.* 
I. ANCIENT HISTORY, 2500 B. C.-300 A. D. 
A. astern History, 2500 B. C.-500 B. C. 
Chaldean Ascendency, 2200-1500 B. C. 
Egyptian Ascendency, 1500-1200 B. C. 
Assyrian Ascendency, 1150-650 B. C. 
The four great powers, 625-555 B. C. 
. Persian Ascendency, 555-333 B, C. 
B. Greek History, 600 B. C.-800 B. C. 
1. The Dawn, 600-500 B. C. 
2. The Glory, 500-440 B. C. 
3. The Decline, 440-340 B. C. 
4. The Fall, 340-300 B. C. 
c. Roman History, 300 B. C.-30 B. C. 
1, The Heroic Age, 300-200 B. C. 
2. Rome the Umpire, 200-100 B. C. 
3. The Civil Wars, 100-30 B. C. 
D. The Empire, 30 B. C.-300 A. D. 
1. Golden age of Literature, 30 B. C.-100 A. D. 
2. Golden age of the Empire, 100-200 A. D. 
8. General Decline, 200-300 A. D. 
Ii, MEDILZVAL HISTORY, 300-1300 A. D. 
A. The triumph of Christianity, 300-600 A. D. 
1. Conversion of the Empire, 300-400 A. D. 
2. Foundation of Latin Chrrch, 400-460 A. D. 


*Published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 








8. Conversion of Barbarians, 460-600 A. D. 
B. The Rise of Islam, 600-850 A. D. 
1. Islam victorious, 620-720 A. D. 
2. Islam checked, 720-780 A. D. 
3. Consolidation of West, 780-840 A. D. 
c. Three attempts to unite Christendom, 850-1090 A. D. 
1. By the Carlovingians, 850-910 A. D. 
2. By the German Emperors, 910-1050 A. D. 
3. By the Papacy, 1050-1090 A. D. 
D. Christendom against Islam, 1090-1290 A. D. 
' (Age of the Crusades.) 
1. The real Crusades, 1090-1150 A. D. 
2. Barbarossa, 1150-1190 A. D. 
3. Glory and Fall of the Papacy, 1190-1290 A. D. 
Ill. MODERN HISTORY, 1300-1850 A. D. 
A. Formation of distinct nationalities, 1290-1490 A. D. 
1. During Anglo-Scotch Struggle, 1290-1325 A. D. 
2. During Anglo-French Struggle, 1330-1440 A. D. 
8. During war of the Roses, 1440-1490 A. D. 
B. Ageof the great discoveries, 1490-1530 A. D. 
1. Before the great Schism, 1490-1518 A. D. 
2. During the Reformation, 1518-1530 A. D. 


| C. The Religious Wars, 1530-1660 A. D. 
The Medes | 


also worshipped the sun and moon, under the names of | 
They also believed in good and bad | 


1. During the struggle in Germany and England, 1530- 
1560 A. D. 

2. During the struggle in France and Holland, 1560. 
1660 A. D. 

3. During the Catholic Reaction, 1600-1618 A. D. 

4. During the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648 A. D. 

5. During the English Commonwealth, 1648-1660 A. D. 
D. The Succession Wars, 1660-1770 A. D. 

1. During the first part of the reign of Louis XIV, 1660- 
1686 A. D. 

2. During the English Succession troubles, 1688-1700 A. D. 

3. During theSpanish Succession troubles, 1700-1714 A. D. 

4. During Walpole’s Ascendency, 1714-1740 A. D. 

5. During career of Frederick the Great, 1740-1770 A. D. 
E. The Eraof Revolutions, 1770-1850 A. D. 

1. During the Anglo-American Revolution, 1770-1784 A. D. 

2. During the French Revolution, 1784-1814 A. D. 

3. During the Spanish-American Revolution 1814-1828 A.D, 

4. Since the July Revolution of 1830, 1830-1850 A. D. 


NINETEEN CENTURY-ARCHES. 


‘*The Bridge of history over the Gulf of Time” is the title 
of a little book recently published by Hodder & Stoughton, of 
London. It is by Thomas Cooper, a popular lecturer on re- 
ligious and scientific subjects, and is designed to show the bis- 
torical evidences in favor of Christianity. 

The author’s arrangement of the centuries may help our 
readers. He says: ‘‘Let me invite you to accompany me in a 
march or journey over the BripGE or History which we 
will conceive as spanning the GULF OF TIME 4 wd = 
This bridge will have to be composed of nineteen arches rep: 
resenting the nineteen centuries of Christianity. And we 
will call each of these arches by some distinguishing name to 
render it rememberable, and to aid the process of fixing the 
names of the events and actors of the different centuries in 
our minds. 

XIXth Century. The Arch of ScrENCE. ; 

XVIL[Ith Century. The Arch of the FrReENcH REvo.v- 
TION. 

XVIIth Century. The Arch of OtiveR CRoMWELL. 

XVIth Century. The Arch of MARTIN LUTHER. 

XVth Century. The Arch of the [avention of Prixtrina. 

XIVth Century. The Arch of Joun WYCKLIFFE. 

XIIlIth Century. The Arch of MAGNA CHARTA. 

XIIth Century. The Arch of the CrusapEs. 
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XIth Century. The Arch of WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Xth Century. The Arch of DARKNEss. 

1Xth Century. The Arch of Kine ALFRED. 

VIllIth Century. The Arch of CHARLEGMAGNE. 

VIilth Century. The Arch of MOHAMMED. 

Vith Century. The Archof AuGusTINE, the Missionary to 
Britons. 

Vth Century. The Arch of EARTHQUAKES ‘‘The most 
signal for invasion, revolution, tribulation and change.” 
(Alaric the Goth, Attila the Hun.) e 

1Vth Century. The Arch of CoNSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

Illd Century. The Arch of PERSECUTION. 

IId Century. The Arch of the FATHERS. 
Ist Century. The Arch of the APosTLEs. 





: READINGS 
CONCERNING ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


The present month is devoted to “General History” and to | 


“Ancient Biography.’? Members of the ‘‘Circle”’ will be glad 
to read a few selections from valuable authorities concerning 


one of the most eminent characters of the race, whose influ- | 


ence as a factor in universal history has been so marked. 
From Knight’s English Cyclopedia. 

Alexander belongs not to the history of Macedonia only. 
From the borders of China to the British Islands in tne west, 
his name appears in the history of the early poetry of every 
country. In Asia be is still the hero of ancient times; and 
the tales of the great exploits of Iskander are even now listen- 
ed to with delight by the people of Asia. Asa military com- 
mander he had great merit. His movements were rapid and 
well directed. He knew what might be neglected, and what 
must be accomplished before he could safely advance. 

When the unwieldy masses of the army of Darius were 
once broken, confusion must follow; and accordingly in his 


campaigns he made great use of his irresistible cavalry, that | 
He could | 


arm to which he mainly owed all his victories. 
adapt himself to all circumstances; he was never deficient in 
resources, and always ready to avail himself of every opportu 
nity. His conquests made a lasting impression upon Asia 
and Africa: and although his empire was dismembered after 
his death, the Greek colonies he had founded long survived 
him. From the ruins of his empire,Greek kingdoms were 
formed as far as India, and maintained themselves for centu- 
ries. 
to him it is owing that Eastern Asia became accessible to 
European enterprise. 

There is scarcely an ancient writer after the time of Alex- 
ander from whom some information respecting him may not 
be collected. 

Many of bis contemporaries and companions wrote of his life 
and exploits, but all these original worksare lost. These bio- 
graphies of Alexander, as that by Plutarch, Arrian, Curtius, 
and what is told of him in Diodorus and Justin, are compila- 
tions derived from earlier sources. The most important and 
most trustworthy work for the life of Alexander is the ‘Ex. 
pedition of Alexander, by Arrian, who professes to follow 
the accounts of Ptolemaeus, theson of Lagus, and of Aristo- 
bulus, of Cassandria, and who is himself a careful and judi- 
cious writer. 

From George Rawlinson. 


The reign of Alexander the Great, has, in the history of the 


world much the same importance which that of his father 
has in the history of Macedonia and of Greece. Alexander 
revolutionized the East, vr at any rate, so much of it as was 
connected with the West, by intercourse or reciprocal influ- 
ence. The results of a conquest effected in ten years continu- 
ed for as many centuries, and remain in some respects to the 
present day. The Hellenization of Westeru Asia and North- 





New fields were opened to science and discovery, and | 





eastern Africa, which dates from Alexander’s successes, is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of the human race, 
and one of those most pregnant with important consequences, 
It is as absurd to deny to the author of such a revolution the 
possession of extraordinary genius as to suppose that the Lliad 
could have been written by a man of no particular ability. 

The situation of Alexander on his accession, was extremely 
critical; and it depended wholly on his own energy and force 
of character whether he would retain his father’s power or lose 
it. His position was far from assured at home, where he had 
many rivals; and among the conquered nations there was a 
general inclination to test the qualities of the new and young 
prince by the assertion of independence. But Alexander was 
equal to the occasion. 
From C. A. Fyffe’s History of Greece. 

Alexander deserves his name of ‘‘the Great,’ for his wonder- 
ful qualities as a general, and for his natural power over men. 






























































| No human being ever showed such energy in war. While he 1 
| never spared himself, his marches sometimes killed with fa- € 
| tigue the men and horses who accompanied him. Whatever ¢ 
| there was’to do, he did it with the utmost swiftness. Gener- I 
| als and soldiers felt that they were commanded by a man 0 
| whom nothing could resist. It is true that his adversaries ¢ 
| were chiefly Asiatics, so that the victories that he won in h 
| pitched battles would not by themselves prove Alexander to g 
| have been a great general; but the readiness in which his e 
| troops were always found, the astonishingly long and swift ti 
| marches which he made them perform, the certainty with el 
| which he carried out everything that he attempted, and the 
| confidence which his soldiers felt in him, prove him to have 
| been an extraordinary leader. Roman generals capable of e 
| forming a good judgment considered Alexander to have been yc 
| the greatest of all commanders except Hannibal, the Cartha- dc 
| ginian. In bravery, determination, and high spirit, no man an 
| ever surpassed him. But when we look beyond the qualities ter 
of the soldier, and comp ire Alexander with Pericles or other 
of the really noblest Greeks, he is often not great at all, but 
| contemptible. Ifhe had only slaughtered his prisoners, that be 
| would not have been a stain on his character, for it wasa 
| common practice at the time; but Alexander dragged alive ] 
behind his chariot a general who had gallantly opposed him; res 
| he tortured and put to death on mere suspicion Philotas, the hat 
commander of his cavalry, whose friend he had pretended to fu 
be up to the last moment; he killed by craft Parmenio, one of ter 
his oldest generals, the father of Philotas, on the same sus- 
picion; he took advantage of being king to murder Clitus, one I 
| of his oldest friends, in savage drunkenness; he tortured and dee 
hanged Callisthenes, a Greek writer, on suspicion of conspira- ten 
| cy, but in part because Callisthenes had refused.@to worship wit 
him asa god. = mor 
| Alexander is sometimes spoken of as the hero of Greece, mer 
| but the truth is that there was very little of the Greek in him par 
| at all, and much more of the half barbarian king. In the last pur 
| years of his life, conquest and glory brought out the savage gru 
and wilful parts of his nature, and if he is to be treated asa Son 
Greek, some of his acts can only be compared to those of the wor 
very worst tyrants. He was the complete opposite of men f 





| like Pericles or Epaminondas, who, as their power increased, 
| kept the stricter watch over themselves, and were the more 
| anxious to respect the rights of others. 

From G. W. Cox’s History of Greece. 

It is impossible to deny that with a higher sense 
of duty, Alexander would better have deserved the 
title of Great. As it is, we must be content to say 
that in dealing with the necessities of the moment, he is un- 
surpassed by any general, whether of ancient or of modern 
times. 














From Marcius Willson’s Outlines. 
His actions and character were indeed of a mixed nature, 
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which is the reason that some have regarded him as little 
more than a heroic madman, while others give him the honer 
of vast and enlightened views of policy, which aimed at found- 
ing, among nations hitherto barbarous, a solid and flourish- 
ing empire. 

If we are to judge by his actions, however, rather than by 


| 
| 


his supposed ‘moral motives, he was, in reality, one of the | 
greatest of men; great not only in the vast compass and perse- | 


vering ardor of his ambition, which “wept for more worlds 
to conquer,” but great in the objects and aims which enno- 
bled it, and great because his adventurous spirit and personal 
daring never led him into deeds of rashness; for his boldest 
military undertakings were ever guided by sagacity and pru- 
dence. 


From Lardner’s Outlines. 

Alexander’s great object seems to have been the establish- 
ment of one great and permanent empire, of which the differ- 
ent parts would be united by mutual political and commer- 
cial advantages. Hence hesought to doaway with all national 
prejudices, and make his different subjects teel themselves 
one people. To attain this object he founded those numerous 
Grecian cities in various parts of his Oriental dominions, and 
had he lived a few years longer he might possibly have, in a 
great measure, accomplished what he aimed at. 
early death frustrated all these great projects, and the ambi- 
tion of his generals speedily pulled down the fabric he was 
erecting. 

From Dr. Brewer’s Hand-Book. 


When Dionides, a pirate, was brought before Alexander, he 
exclaimed, *‘ Vile brigand! how dare you infest the seas with 
your misdeeds?” ‘‘ And you,” replied the pirate, ‘‘by what right 
do you ravage the world? Because I have only one ship, I 
am called a brigarnd, but you, who have a whole fleet, are 
termed a conqueror.”’ 


Alexander admired the man’s boldness and ordered him to 
be set at liberty. 


From Labberton’s Outlines. 


He protected the conquered from oppression, showed proper 
respect to their religion, and left the civil government in the 
hands of the native rulers who bad hitherto possessed it. 
fundamental principle was to alter as little as possible the in- 
ternal organization of the countries. 

From Bagster and Son’s Universal History. 

His death was generally attributed to excess of wine, and 
according to this account, the fever was brought on by in- 
temperance. One of the reports which Arrian alludes to 
without@@elieving it, is, that Alexander, on finding his illness 
mortal, desired to throw himself into the Euphrates, that 
men might believe in his divine descent and supernatural de- 
parture; and that his queen, Roxana, having discovered his 


| Alexander.”’ 


But his | 


The | 


purpose, and prevented it, he said, with a sigh, she had | 


grudged him the eternal honor of being esteemed a god. 


Some of the other traditions respecting Alexander’s dying | 


words, seem to possess as little authority, and are only worth 
repeating as showing what was deemed consistent for such an 
one to express. When asked to whom he would leave the em- 
pire, he is said to have replied, ‘‘To the most worthy,” or, as 


some report it, ‘*To the strongest,’? and he afterwards ob- | 


served, ‘‘In that debate, I foresee mighty funereal games pre- 
pared for me.”” In answer to the inquiry of Perdiccas, as to 
when divine honors should be paid him, he said, with his last 


breath, “‘When you yourselves are happy.” It is universally 
agreed that the dying king took his signet off his finger and 
gave it to Perdiccas, with an injunction to convey his body to | 


the temple of Ammon. His last thoughts were, therefore, of 
the false god whose son he had chosen tocall himself. We 


of Alexander the Great to that of the lowliest individual, 


who, living or dying, participates in the spirit of Christ, so as 
to cry to the living God, ‘‘Abba, Father.”’ 


From Plutarch. 


‘*He approaches the idea of a universal monarchy from the 
side of Greece, but his final object was to establish something 
higher than the paramount supremacy of one people. His 
purpose was to combine and equalize, not to annihilate; to 
wed the East and West in a just union—not to enslave Asia 
and Greece.”’ 


THE WORK FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 


For the first two months of our C. L. 8. C. year we have 
‘studies in General History,” and in biography,—*Cyyus and 
This work will be easily accomplished, and 
members of the classes of ’82 and ’83 may spend some time in 
reading up the books of the past year or years. Try it. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


We now commence our studies in Universal History, tak- 
ing a wide ‘‘bird’s eye” view of the salient facts of human 
history from the beginning to the present. We climb a 
mountain to look out upon other mountains and the valleys 
between them; to get comprehensive views and not to study 
details of topography. The first view is helpful to further in- 
vestigation, and if the latter be not possible to us, we have 
gained a great deal by the former. We know the contour of 








' the country if we may not examine geological and geograph- 


ical particulars. 


Lamartine says: ‘‘Providence conceals itself in the details 


' of human affairs, but becomes unveiled in the generalities of 


history;” and Cervantes: ‘History is a sacred kind of writing, 
because truth is essential to it, and where truth is, there God 
himself is, so far as truth is concerned.” Kossuth says: 
“History is the revelation of Providence.” ‘It is,’’ says Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus ‘‘philosophy teaching by examples.” 

In therise and fall of empires, in the career of great men, both 
bad and good,and in the successes and failures of human plot- 
tings, let us trace the wisdom and power, the fore-knowl- 
edge and purpose of ONE who knows the end from the _ be- 
ginning, and who, leaving men free, works out His own holy 
and perfect will; bringing disaster to those who abuse, and 
blessedness to those who rightly use the freedom He has guar- 
anteed to men. 


EARLY CIVILISATIONS. 


Theory of man’s original savagery unproved—Connection of the theory 





with unproved hypothesis of evolution—Appeal to history—Two 
movements possible, progressive and retrograde—Examples of each 
—possible decline from high civilisation to extreme savagery proved 
by the case of the Weddas—The Hebrew account of primeval man 
makes him no savage—General tradition of a “‘golden age’’ in the re 
motest times—*Golden age”’ of the Zendavesta, of the Chinese, the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, the Greeks—No trace of savagery as pre- 
ceding civilisation in Egypt—Early but incomplete civilisation of 
Babylon—Question raised as to the probable date of the earliest civil- 
isation in these countries. 


It is commonly assumed at the present day that civilisation 
is a plant of s'ow and gradual growth, which developed itself 
by degrees in the course of ages, and which belongs conse-. 
quently to a comparatively late period of the world’s history. 
The “primeval savage”’ is a familiar idea; and the so-called 
“‘science”’ of the day is never tired of presenting before us the 
primitive race of man as only a little removed from the brutes, 
devoid of knowledge, devoid of art, devoid of language, a 
creature in few respects elevated above, and in many sunk be- 


| low, the anthropoid apes, from whom it is held that he derived 
need scarcely ask the reader whether he would prefer the lot | 


his descent by way of evolution. Occasionally, indeed, a con- 
fession is made—parenthetically and by the way—that there. 
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is no proof of this supposed priority of savagery to any form 
of civilisation;* and it is admitted to be quest ionable which 
of the two preceded the other. But this confession, hurriedly 
uttered and hastily slurred over in most cases, makes little 
impression on the public mind, and the belief. is general that 
in some way or other science has proved that the first men 
who inhabited the earth were savages, and that there was no 
civilisation till a comparatively recent period. 

But the juestion is one which is really quite an open one; it 
is one on which natural science is quite incompetent to pro- 
nounce a judgment, and on which historical research has not 
hitherto decided in either way. Natural science, of course, if 
it assumes the doctrine of evolution and applies that doctrine 
to man, must give the precedence tosavagery, which is mani- 
festly more congenial than civilisation to the anthropoid 
ape. But if the doctrine of evolution is recognized as a mere 
hypothesis, one out of many theories as to the mode in which 
things that are have been brought into the state in which 
they are, and a theory which lacks altogether any confirma- 
tion from fact, then science has to confess that she can give 
no decision on the point in question, but must leave it to the 
judgment of those who are familiar with historic facts. 

Now, historic facts show that either of two movements is 
possible. Man can and does often, perhaps most usually, pass 
from the savage into the civilised condition. We have nu- 
merous instances of this transition, which we can follow step 
by step, and put (as it were) under a metaphysical microscope. 


We see the Greek pass from the simple, semi-savage state de- 
I ple, _ raised above the condition of the absolute savage. 


scribed by Homer to the condition of high civilisation placed 
before us by Thucydides and Xenophon. We see the Romans 
gradually exchange the robber life of the eighth century B. C 
for the splendor of the Augustan age, or the paler but purer 
radiance of the Court of the Antonines. In later times, we 
observe the Arab hordes, issuing from the desert unkempt 
and almost naked, with no literature but the confused 
jumble known asthe Koran, nor arts, but those of forging 
iron and weaving « coarse cloth; and we trace their progress 
from this rude condition to the glories of the Baghdad cali- 
phate and the magnificence of Granada. Allover Western 
» Europe we see the barbarous races which overran and crushed 
the Roman empire settling down into a less wild and savage 
life, adopting the arts as well as the religion of the conquered, 
and gradually emulating or surpassing the civilisation which 
at their first coming they destroyed. In our owntime, and be- 
fore our eyes, a civilising process is going on in Russiaand in 
Turkey; serfdom disappears; nomadic tribes become settled; 
the arts, the habits, even the dress, of neighbouring nations 
are in course of adoption; and the Muscovite and Turkic 
hordes are becoming scarce distinguishable from other 
Europeans. 
J But, while this isthe moreordinary process, or at any rate the 
one which most catches the eye when it roves at large over 
the historic field, there are not wanting indications that the 
process is occasionally reversed. Herodotus tells us of the 
Geloni,+ a Greek people, who, having been expelled from the 
cities on the northern coast of the Euxine, had retired into the 
interior, and there lived in wooden huts, and spoke a lan- 
guage “half Greek, half Scythian.”’ By the time of Mela this 
people had become completely barbarous, and used the skins 
of those slain by them in battle as coverings for themselves 


*Such a confession was made by Mr. Pengelly at the meeting of the 
British Association (Bristol, Aug. 1875), but I saw no notice taken of it 
in the newspapers, Sir Charles Lyell admitted in, I think, his latest 
work, that “‘we have no distinct geological evidence that the appear- 
ance of what are called the inferior races of mankind has always pre- 
ceded in chronological order that of the higher races.” —*Antiquity of 
Man,” p. 90. 

Herod, iv. 108, 











and their horses.* A gradual degradation of the Greco. 
Bactrian people is apparent in the se of their coins, which 
is extant, and which has been carefylly edited by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilsont and by Major Cunningham.t We 
trace a certain degeneration in the JeWws of the post-Babylon. 
ian period, if we compare them witl their compatriots from 
the accession of David to the captibity of Zedekiah. The 
modern Copts are very degraded descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the Roumans of Wallachia have fallen away 
very considerably from the level of the Dacian colonists of 
Trajan. In America, both North and South, the modern de- 
scendants of the Spanish conquerors are poor representatives 
of the Castilian gentlemen who, under Cortez and Pizarro, 
made themselves masters of the Mexican and Peruvian king. 
doms, and introduced into the new world the time-honoured 
civilisation of the old. 


Civilisation, as is evident from these and various other in- 
stances, is liable to decay, to wane, to deteriorate, to proceed 
from bad to worse, and in course of time to sink to so lowa 
level that the question occurs, Is it civilisation any longer? 
But still, perhaps, a doubt may be entertained whether the re- 
lapse can be complete—whether, that is to say, any people 
which has once participated in a high civilisation can ever 
under any circumstances be reduced to absolute savagery. In 
most of the cases that have been quoted, while a certain deter. 
ioration has taken place, the end has not been actual savagery 


| or barbarism, but rather a low and degraded form of civilisa- 


tion, retaining traces of something higher, and considerably 
Are there 
any cases, it may be asked, where the degradation has proceed- 
ed beyond this, wherea civilised race has lapsed into complete 
and absolute barbarism? 

Now, it is exceedingly diflicult— it is almost, if not quite, 
impossible —to trace such cases. So long as contact with civi- 
lisation remains, the degeneration will not be extrefae. Sav- 


| agery can only be reached where there is complete separation 


from civilised mankind, and at the same time such a condi- 
tion of the physical circumstances as demands the concentra- 
tion of all mental power on efforts to support life. But in 
such cases there is, of course, no record. The race, tribe, na- 
tion has passed beyond the ken of its civilised neighbours, 
and has notime to spare for recording its own history. It 
loses all knowledge of the past, all power of noting events, 
and if, in after time, it is so bold as to venture an account 
of its ‘‘Origines,’’ the narrative isevolved from the inner con- 
sciousness—is pure fancy, and has no claim to be regarded as 
even built on any historical foundation. Complete and con- 
tinuous historical evidence, therefore, of such a degeneration 
as we are now speaking of is not to be looked 3; and we 
must be content to accept as suflicient proof of what is so dif- 
ficult tc be proved evidence of a lower kind. Now, Compara- 
tive Philology does present to us cases where there is reason 
to presume an original participation in a high civilisation, 
though the present condition of the race is almost the lowest 
cenceivable. 

An instance of this kind is furnjshed by the very curious 
race still existing in Ceylon, and Known as the *‘Weddas.” 
The best comparative philologists fronounced the language of 
the Weddas to be a debased descerjlant of the most elaborate 
and earliest known form of Arya:§ speech—the Sanskrit; and 
the Weddas are on this ground befeved to be degenerate de- 
scendants of the Sanskritic Aryaifs who conquered India. If 
this be indeed so, it is difficult to cbnceive of a degeneration 
which could be more complete. The Sanskritic Aryans 


*Pomp. Mel. ii. 1, “Geloni hostium cutibus, equos seque velant, 
illos reliqui corporis, se capitum.”” Compare Solinus, “Polyhist,”’ 320, 
and Amm. Marc, xxxi, 2. 

+See his “Ariana Antiqua.” Plates, 

¢“ Numism. Chron.” New Series, vols. viii. and ix. 
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must, by their language and literature, have been, at the 
time of their conquest, in a fairly advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion. The Weddas are savages of a type than which it is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything more debased. Their 
language is limited to some few hundred vocables; they cannot 
count beyond two or three; they have, of course, no idea -of 
letters; they have domesticated no animal but the dog; they 
have no arts beyond the power of making bows and arrows, 
and constructing huts of a very rude kind; they are said to 
have no idea of God, and scarcely any memory. They with 


difficulty obtain a subsistence by means of the bow, and are | 
continually dwindling, and threaten to become extinct. In 
height they rarely exceed five feet,and are thus degenerate | 
| earlier than this, the tent is invented (Gen. iv. 20), and then 
Thus, on the whole, there would seem to be grounds for be- 


both physically and intellectually.* 


lieving, broadly, that savagery and civilisation, the two oppo- 
site poles of our social condition, are states between which 


most equal ease, according to the external circumstances 
wherewith they are surrounded. If the circumstances be- 
come ameliorated, if life becomes less of a struggle, if leisure 


be obtained, civilisation (as a general rule) grows up; if these | 
conditions are reversed, if the struggle for existence tends to 


occupy the whole attention of each man, civilisation disap- 
pears, the community becomes barbarised, and the savage 
condition is reached. 

What, then, does history say as to the priority of the one 
state or the other? History no doubt shows abundant in- 


self out of a savage or a semi-savage state, and gradually pro- 
gressing until it arrives at a sort of quasi-perfection. But 


what does the earliest history say as to the earliest condition | 


of mankind? Does it accord with the bulk of those who 
Does it make the “primeval man’’ a savage, or something 
very remote from a savage? To us it seems that,so far as the 
voice of history speaks at all, it is in favour of a primitive 
race of men, not indeed equipped with all the arts and appli- 
ances of our modern civilisation, but substantially civilised, 
possessing language, thought, intelligence, conscious of a Di- 
vine Being, quick to form the conception of tools, and to frame 
them as it needed them, early developing many of the useful 
and elegant arts, and only sinking by degrees, and under 
peculiar circumstances, into the savage condition. 

In proof of this we shall allege first and foremost, that sacred 
record which is, even humanly speaking, one of the most val- 
uable fragments of antiquity that has come down to us—the 
opening section of Genesis, chaptersi.to v. In this we find 
our first parents represented much as Milton has drawn 
them:— 

“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with naked honour clad 

In naked majesty, seemed lords of all; 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedomplaced; 
Whence true authority in men.” 


No savages are this simple pair, but clever, intelligent, 
quick to invent, able to sew themselves coats on the first per- 
ception of the need of them (Gen. iii. 7), able during their in- 
nocence to enjoy high converse with God and with each other, 
able to suggest to their children the two chief modes of life by 
which subsistence is readily procured in simple times, the pas- 


*See “Report of the ‘British Association for the advancement of 
Science for the year 1875,” part iii. p. 175, where an abstract is given 
of a paper on the Weddas, by Mr. Bi F. Hartshorne, which I had the 
pleasure of hearing read, 








toral and the agricultural. No gradual working onward, 
with toil and pain, from the life of the hunter to that of the 
shepherd, and from the life of the shepherd to that of the cul- 
tivator, is set before us—the two sons first born to the first 
man are respectively ‘‘a tiller of the ground” and “‘a keeper of 
sheep” (Gen. iv. 2). Again, the primeval race does not find a 
shelter in hollow trees or in caverns, neither does it 
burrow under ground, like some tribes of Africans. The 
eldest son of the first man ‘“‘builded a city’ (Gen. iv. 17)—not 
of course, a Nineveh or a Babylon, but still a city—a ecol- 
lection of habitations, permament and fixed, fitted together by 
human skill, a sufficient protection against extremes of heat 
and cold, or against storms and rainy weather. Later, not 


while the first man is still alive, instrumental music comes in- 
to being; the harp and flute are framed by skilful hands (Gen, 


| iv. 21), and the pastoral! life is enlivened by the charms of mel- 
men oscillate freely. passing from either to the other with al- | 


ody. Copper and iron are smelted at the same period (Gen. 
iv. 22), and a race of artificers in metal grows up, which pro- 
duces tools and weapons of war, perhaps also works of artistic 
beauty. 

Such is the account given in one of the earliest historical 
records that has come down to us—a record whose historical 


| value is not diminished by the fact that, according to the gen- 
| eral belief of the Jewish and Christian worlds, it is inspired. 


We proceed to consider whether this record isin accordance, 


| : ° . ° * 

| or not, with such other historical evidenee as exists upon the 
| point in question. 

stances of improvement, of an advance from a comparatively | 


low condition to a higher one, of ¢ivilisation developing it- | of almost all nations place at the beginning of human history 


| a time of happiness and perfection, a ‘“‘golden age,”’ which has 


\ 
Now, it will scarcely be denied that the mythical traditions 


no features of savagery or barbarism, but many of civilisa- 
tion and refinement. In the Zendavesta, Yima-khshaet a 


Siete at (Jemshid), the first Aryan king, after reigning fora time in 
write the accounts, now so common, of ‘“‘prehistoric man?”’ | 


the original Aryanem vaejo, removes with his subjects to a 


|. secluded spot, where both he and they enjoy uninterrupted 


happiness. In this place “was neither overbearing nor mean- 


| spiritedness, neither stupidity nor violence, neither poverty 
| nor deceit, neither puniness nor deformity, neither huge teeth, 
| nor bodies beyond the usual measure.’’* 


The inhabitants suf- 
fered no defilement from the evil spirit. They dwelt amid 
odoriferous trees and golden pillars; their cattle were the 
largest, best, and most beautiful on the earth; they were them- 
selves.a tall and beautiful race; their food was ambrosial, and 
never failed them.t The Chinese speak? of a “first heaven,” 
an age of innocence, when ‘“‘the whole creation enjoyed a state 
of happiness; when everything was beautiful, everything was 
good; all beings were perfect in their kind.”” Mexican tradi- 
tion tells of the “‘golden age of Tezeuco;’’2 and Peruvian his- 
tory commences with two *‘Children of the Sun,’ who estab- 
lish a civilised community on the borders of Lake Titicaca.|| 
The elegant imagination of the Greeks described the first age 
as follows: 

“The immortal gods, that tread the courts of heaven, 

First made a golden race of mortal men. 

Like gods they lived, with happy careless souls, 

From toil and pain exempt; nor on them crept 

Wretched old age, but all their life was passed 

In feasting, and their limbs no changes knew. 

Nought evil came them nigh, and, when they died, 

’Twas but as if they were o’ercome by sleep. 

All good things were their portion: the fat soil 

Bare them its fruit spontaneous, fruit ungrudged 


*Vendidad, Fargard, ii. 2 29. 

t See the author’s “Ancient Monarchies,” vol, ii. p. 341, second 
edition. 

} Faber, “‘Horz Mosaicz,”’ ch. iv. p. 147. 

% Prescott, ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ ch. vi. 

|| bid. “Conquest of Peru,” ch, i. p. 8. 
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And plentiful; they at their own sweet will | 
Pursued in peace the tasks that seemed them good, 
Laden with blessings, rich in flocks, and dear 

To the great gods.”’ * 


Such is the voice that reaches us on all sides from that dim 
and twilight land, where the mythical and historical seem to | 
meet and blend together inseparably. Can we go at all be- 
yond this? Can we say that history proper tells us anything 
upon the subject, or leans at all to one side of the question | 
rather than the other ? 

It is plain that there are very few nations which even pro- 
fess to have a history that goes back to the beginning of all 
things. Of the few which make such a profession, some, like 
the Chinese and the Hindoos, appear upon inquiry to do so 
without any valid ground, their real histories commencing 
not very long before the Christian era. Others may perhaps 
have more reason for the claims which they urge. Egypt and 
Babylonia have monuments to Show which antedate probably 
all others upon the earth’s surface. If real history is to have 
anything to say with regard to the problem before us, it is to 
Egypt and Babylonia that we must look for light upon this 
vexed question.t 


Now, in Egypt, it is notorious that there is no indication of 


any early period of savagery or barbarism. 
ties agree that, however far we go back, we find in Egypt no 
rude or uncivilised time out of which civilisation is developed. 
Menes, the first king, changes the course of the Nile, makes a | 
great reservoir, and builds the temple of Phthah at Mem- 
phis.} Athothis, or Tosorthmus, his son and successor, is the 
builder of the Memphite palace, and a physician who wrote 
books on anatomy. The Pyramid period falls very early in 
Egyptian history, but “the scenes depicted in the tombs of 
this epoch show that the Egyptians had already the same hab- 
its and arts as in after-times; and the hieroglyphics in the 
Great Pyramid prove that writing had been long in use. We 
see no primitive mode of life in Egypt; no barbarous customs; 
not even the habit so slowly abandoned by all people, of wear- | 
ing arms when not on military service, nor any archaic art. 
. . . Inthe tombs of the Pyramid period are represented the 


Allthe authori- 


same fowling and fishing scenes as occur later; the rearing of | 
cattle, and wild animals of the desert; the scribes using the | 
same kind of reed for writing on the papyrus an inventory of | 


the estate, which was to be presented to the owner; the same 


boats, though rigged with adouble mast instead of thesingle one | 


of latertimes: thesame mode of preparing forthe entertainment 


of guests; the same introduction of music and dancing; the | 
same trades, as glass blowers, cabinet makers, and others; as | 


* Hesiod, “Op, et Dies,” ll. 109-120, 
+ The finding by Dr. Schliemann and others, of traces of an earlier 
platform of life below the first civilisation of Greece or Asia Minor, so 


far from proving the occurrence of a very long lapse of years, during | 


which the same people slowly progressed from savagery into civilisa- 
tion, proves exactly the contrary, There was occupation by barbarians, 
the nomads or offshots of population elsewhere, there may have been 
occupation by them for some considerable time, there was some im- 
provement in the apparatus of life, but all of this was superseded sud- 
denly by the advent of more civilised conquerors, who in their turn oc- 
cupied and flourished, and were again displaced, in one case by a less 
civilised community, but usually by a people better armed and accout- 
red. The layers of monumental remains are successive, but not in the 
succession of a single series but of successive displacements. There is 
no single case, in east or west, of a steady uninterrupted progress from 
barbarism to civilisation, and therefore the theory of time proposed to 
be based on this has literally no foundation. 


t Herod. ii. 99. 
 Manetho ap, Euseb, “Chron. Can.”’ i. 20, 3 4. 


well as similar agricultural scenes, implements, and grana- 
ries.”’* 

In Babylonia there is more indication of early rudeness. The 
bricks of the most ancient buildings are coarsely made; the 
vases found in them are clumsy and irregular in shape; and 
implements in flint and stone are not uncommon. But on the 
other hand there are not wanting signs of an advanced state- 
of certain arts, even in the very earliest times, which denote « 
high degree of civilisation, and contrast most curiously with 
the indications of rudeness here spoken of. Among the ob- 
jects recovered are the cylinder seals of two monarchs who are 
among the most ancient of the series: and on these seals. 
which are of hard stone, very difficult toengrave, we have, in the 
first place, a primitive form of cuneiform writing,and second- 
ly, elaborate representations of men wearing elegant flounced or 
fringed robes, and with crewns on their heads; and in one 
case we have a representation of an elegant chair or throne, 
the hind legs of which are modelled after the leg of an ani- 
mal. Mechanical and artistic skill had thus, it is evident, 
reached a very surprising degree of excellence; the engraving 
of hard stones, probably with steel and emery, was practised; 
and writing was in constant and familiar use, at almost the 
very remotest period to which the Babylenian records carry 
us back.+ 

A question of considerable interest presents itself with re. 
spect to these earliest forms of civilisation—the most remote 
whereto history carries us back—viz: What is their probable 
date? Can we fix, definitely, or within certain limits, the 
chronology of Egypt and Babylon, or must such matters be 
left in the shadowy vagueness in which writers on ‘‘prehistoric 
man” love to indulge when they deal with the “Origines” of 
the human race? We propose to examine this question in 
the next and following chapters; and, if we are not mistaken, 
we shall be able, without very much difficulty, to dispel an il- 
lusion, fostered by some great names, that the present state 
of our historical knowledge requires an enormous expansion 
of the ordinarily accepted chronology—an expansion (as some 
suppose) of 4,000 into 10,000, 15,000, or even 20,000 years. 
Some expansion of what has been called ‘‘the authorised chro- 
nology”—though it is not authorised—may be necessary; but 
such enlargements as have been proposed are, it is believed, 
excessive, there being no sufficient evidence to justify them, 
and the general results of historical inquiry up to the present 
time being such as to render them highly improbable. 





Gy THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILISATION IN EGYPT. 
Recent assertions with respect to the extreme antiquity of civilisation in 
Egypt--Assertions conflicting—Great diversity of views upon the subject 
among historians and Egyptologists—Three points proposed for con- 
| sideration: I. Extent of the diversity; Views of Mariette, Brugsch, 
Lepsius, Bunsen, Stuart Poole and Wilkinson ; Tabular exposition 
of the amount of difference. II, Causes of the diversity: (1) No 
monumental chronology; (2) Chronology of Manetho uncertain, as 
containing (@) contemporary dynasties, (b) differently reported num- 
bers. III, Reasons for preferring the shorter chronology of Stuart 
Poole and Wilkinson—Possible further reduction. 
In September, 1874, Professor Owen, speaking at the Inter- 
| national Congress of Orientalists in London,? declared that 
| the space of ‘*7,000 years was but a brief period to be allotted 


* Sir G. Wilkinson in the author’s “Herodotus,” vol, ii, p. 291,. 
second edition. 

+ See the author’s “Ancient Monarchies,”’ pp. 118, 119, first edition. 
To the cylinder there described—that of Urukh—may be added a more 
| recent discovery, the signet of his son and successor, which has three 
| well drawn figures on it, together with twelve lines of cuneiform. 
writing. 

} See Bunsen, “Egypt's Place in Universal History,” vol, v. p. 103.- 

3 See the “Times’’ of Sept. 21, 1874. 
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l 
to the earliest, the oldest civilized and governed community,” 
that of Egypt. In September, 1875, Sir John Hawkshaw, in | 
his address to the British Association, at Bristol,* spoke, | 
with more moderation, of the art of building in stone, as 
“having reached the greatest perfection in Egypt” (in the | 
erection of the great pyramid) ‘5,000 years ago.” It is mani- | 
fest that these statements are conflicting. The one would 
place the commencement of Egyptian civilisation about B. 
C. 5,000; the other 1,500 years later. Even the latter esti- 
mate is, according to some writers, extravagant, being (as 
they think) as much as a thousand years in excess of the true 
date. 

Curious as such contradictions seem, and widely at va- 
riance with ordinary chronological notions as is the idea of 
an Egypt with a continuous history reaching back at the least 
7,000 years, yet it must be confessed that the scientific men 
who make such statements upon platforms can quote in sup- | 
port of their views historians of eminence. A great diversity 
of opinion does in fact exist among those who have devoted 
their main time and attention to the language and antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, on the point of the real historical chronology 
of the country; and there are Egyptologists who maintain 
views not very different from those of Professor Owen. That 


there are others who advocate a very moderate Egyptian | 


chronology isno less true; and it would be as well, perhaps, if 
scientific men, when they touch the point, would mention the 
diversity of views existing with respect to it. They may, 
however, not always be aware of the fact, since their histori- 
eal reading must be limited, and they may thus unconscious- 
ly mislead the public. We hold it very important that the 
fact should be known; and we propose, therefore, in the pres- 
ent chapter, to place before our readers, first of all, a state- 
ment of the extent of the variation which exists in the views 
of first-rate Egyptoiogists on the subject of the Antiquity of 
Civilisation in Egypt. We shall then endeavour to explain 


the grounds upon which the different writers base their views, | 


and so to unfold the causes of the variation. Finally, we | 
shall try to come to some conclusion upon the question, to | 
which of the views probabilify, upon the whole, most in- | 
clines. 

I. A general consent on the part of almost all authors at- | 
taches the commencement of civilisation in Egypt to the | 
name of a certain M’na, Mén, or Menes,+ who is believed to | 
have been the first king. The Greek writers and the Egyp- | 
tian monuments agree in assigning to Menes this position, 
and consequently we may regard the inquiry upon which we | 
are entering as equivalent to another, viz., ‘‘At what time | 
did King Menes ascend the Egyptian throne?’’ Now the | 
earliest date which we find assigned by modern authors to this | 
event is the year B. C. 5004. This is the date preferred by M. | 


expositor of the Museum of Antiquities at Cairo. It has 
been adopted { in his “‘Manual of Ancient Oriental History,” 
by M. Mariette’s most distinguished follower, M. Francois 
Lenormant, and is now generally taught in the schools of 
France, where M. Lenormant’s work has been accepted as an 
educational handbook. The ‘‘7,000 years” of Professor Owen 
is, we presume, produced by adding the date A. D. 1875 to B. 
C. 5004, and expressing the sum total by a round number. 

Dr. Burgsch, Director of the Museum of Antiquities at 
Berlin, and the author of a valuable “History of Egypt,” 


*See the “Times” of Aug, 26, 1875. 

t M’na is the native form of the word; Mén, that used by Herodo- 
tus (ii. 99); Menes is found in Manetho (ap, Euseb. “Chron, Can.,” 
1, 20). 

} See the “Manual de |’Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient,”’ vol. i, p. 
321. 


| Lepsius 





placed in 1859 the accession of Menes in the year B. C. 4455, 
five centuries and a half later than the time assigned to it by 
MM. Lenormant and Mariette.* He has since (in 1875) cor- 
rected his date to B. C. 4400.7 

Dr. Lepsius, in his ‘‘Chronologie der Egypter,’’ published 


| in 1849, gave the date of Menes as B. C. 3892; while Baron 


Bunsen originally fixed his accession to the year B. C, 3628. 


| Subsequent researches and calculations induced the latter 


writer to modify his earlier views, and finally he gave in the 
last volume of his ‘‘Egypt,’’t as the first of Menes the year B. 
C. 3059. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, head of the Numismatic De- 
partmentin the British Museum, and a good hieroglyphie 
scholar, in his article on “Chronology,’”’ written for the 


| “Dictionary of the Bible’ in 1860, gave the date of B. C. 


2717 as that to which his calculations led him,? at the same 
time admitting the great uncertainty in which the whole sub- 
ject of early Egyptian chronology was invelved, and desiring 
that his numbers should be considered as merely approxi- 
mate. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson who, on the whole, must be regard- 
ed as the greatest of English Egyptologers, deciared, in the 
year 1862, that he agreed in the main with Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, ||but, slightly modifying some of his numbers, pro- 
duced, as the approximate date of the accession of Menes, the 
year B. C. 2691. { 

These views all claim to be the results of original research, 
and have been put forward by persons (more or less) ac- 


| quainted with the Egyptian monuments, and (more or less) 


competent to translate and expound the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions. Before proceeding to explain how it comes to be 
possible that such different views can be taken, it will, per- 
haps, help the reader to appreciate the diversity if we tabu- 
late the views themselves, and express numerically their dif- 
ferences:— 

DATE FOR ACCESSION OF MENES. 


Mariette. 
Later than 
Brugsch., 
Later than 
Lepsius, 
Later than 
Bunsen. 

Later than | 
| Stuart Pool «| 


Later than 


Mariette and  Lenor- 
MG iccces cisvee neces 


| 


604 
111 
1381 
1945 
2287 
2313 


508 


269 
833 
1175 
1201 


WW 
1341 
1653 
1719 


Bunsen (early view).... 
Bunsen (later view).... 
Stuart Poole 
G. Wilkinson 


= 


Sei ri 
ar 


bids 


| 


that these 


Il. We have now to show how it has happened 
various writers, having all of them the same data, have been 


Mariette, “Director of the Service of Conservation of the | jon sg So “ onth e~ different conclusions, conclusions 
Antiquities of Egypt,” and founder, arrranger, curator, and | “2's 48 wil! be seen, differ in the extremest case by a pe- 


| riod cf above two thousand three hundred years! 


1. Now the first cause of such a great diversity is the fact 
that the Egyptians themselves were without the chronologi- 
cal idea. Notonly had they no era, but it was not their 
habit to enter into computations of time, or to trouble them- 
selves with anything beyond the consideration of the number 
of years that the existing ‘divinity’ had sat upon the Egyp- 

* “Histoire d’Egypte,” p. 287. 

f See his second edition of the “Histoire d’ Egypte” (Leipsic, 1875), 
premiére livraison, p. 179. This statement depends in the main on 
the supposition that in Egypt the average length of a king's reign was 
33 1-3 years, so that three reigns went to a century. But the real ay- 
erage duration of monarchs’ reigns in the East does not exceed 20 
years, so that Dr. Brugsch’s estimate is two-fifths in excess. 

} “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” vol. v. p. 63. 

¢ “Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i, p. 508. 

|| Rawlinson’s “Herodotus,” vol, ii, p. 287, second edition, 

{ Ibid. pp. 289. 290. 
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tian throne. In some few cases, where another divinity, in- 
carnate Apis, was believed to have been present with them, 
they went so far, in noting his arrival and departure, as to 
mention in one connection the regnal years of two kings; and 
from these notices—known as those of the Apis Stele*—we 
sometimes obtain important results; but otherwise chronolo- 
gy is upon the Egyptian monuments almost non-existent. 
This is the unanimous confession of the Egyptologers. ‘‘The 
evidence of the monuments” in respect of the chronology, 
says Mr. R. Stuart Poole,} “is neither full nor explicit.” 
‘Chronology,’ says Baron Bunsen,t} ‘‘cannot be elicited from 


them.” ‘The greatest obstacle,” says M. Mariette,@ ‘‘to the | 
establishment of a regular Egyptian chronology is the circum- | 


stance that the Egyptians themselves never had any chronolo- 
gy atall.”” 

2. In default of any general monumental scheme of Egyp- 
tian chronology, all attempts to construct sucha scheme must 
have been abandoned had not a work been written by an 
Egyptian priest under the Ptolemies (ab. B. C., 280-250), of 
which certain abstracts have come down to us. Manetho, a 
priest of Sebennytus, composed in Greek, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, a history of Egypt, which he professed to have 
taken from the archives preserved in the Egyptian temples. 
This work is lost, but abstracts of it haye reached us in the 
writings of Eusebius|| and Syncellus,{ and a few quotations 


in those of Josephus, by means of which a good idea may be | 


formed of its general character. It divided Egyptian history 
into three periods, which it called respectively the Old Em- 
pire, the Middle Empire, and the New Empire. To the first 
of these it assigned eleven dynasties; to the second, six dynas- 
ties; to the third, fourteen dynasties, in all, thirty-one dynas- 
ties. It assigned to each dynasty a certain number of years, 


and (without perhaps distinctly stating that it was so[]) pro- 
duced the impression that the dynasties were consecutive, 


and formed a single continuous series. Had this been the 
case, the time which they had occupied would have been, ac- 
cording to Manetho’s numbers, from 5,040 to 5,358 years,? 
and the commencement of the Old Empire would have fallen 
between B. C. 5372 and B. C, 5678. 

Lists of kings, accompanied by regnal years, but unaccom- 
panied by events, or accompanied by very improbable 
events, as that one of them was carried off by a 


* See M, Mariette’s work, entitled, ‘Renseignements sur les soix- 
ante-quatre Apis trouvés au Sérapéum,”’ Paris, 1855. 

+ “Dictionary of the Bible,”’ vol. i. p. 506, col. ii, 

¢ “‘Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” vol, i. p. 32. 

3 As quoted by M. Lenormant (“Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient,” 
vol. i. p. 322.—“‘Le plus grand de tous les obstacles a 1’établissement 
d’une chronologie Egyptienne réguliére, c’est que les Egyptiens eux- 
mémes n’ont jamais eu de chronologie.’’) 

|| See Euseb., “Chron. Can.,” i. 20. 

{ Syncell., “Chronograph,” pp. 55-78. 

{] It is not at all clear that Manetho himself represented all his dy- 
nasties as consecutive. Neither Eusebius nor Africanus appears to 
have been in possession of his work. So far as we can tell, all that 
they had before them was a synopsis, or abstract. The opinion of 
Eusebius was distinctly that many of the dynasties were contemporary. 
«If the quantity of time is in excess,’’ he says, “we must remember 
that there were, perhaps, at one and the same time, several kings in 
Egypt; for we are tofd that the Thinites and Memphites reigned simul- 


taneously, and likewise the Ethiopians and the Saites, and others also. 


Moreover, some seemed to have reigned in one place, some in another, 
each dynasty being confined to its own canton; so that the several 
kings did not rule successively, but different kings reigned at the 
same (ime in different places.””—“Chron, Can.,”’ i. 20, sec, 3. 

? Manetho’s dynastic numbers, as given by Syncellus, professedly 
from Eusebius, produce a minimum of 5,040 years; as reported in the 
Armenian version of Eusebius, a minimum of 5,207 years; as reported 
by Eusebius from Africanus, they give 5,358 years. 


hippopotamus, and that under another the Nile flowed with 
honey for eleven days,* are not generally treated with 
much tenderness by modern historical crities, who are 
apt to consign the Assyrian and Median lists of Ctesias,+ the 
Sicyonian, Argive, Athenian, and early Macedonian lists of 
Eusebius,} the Corinthian list of Diodorus, and the Alban 
ist of Livy|| to the historical waste-paper basket. Manetho 
has been made an exception to the general rule, on account of 
the fact that his lists accord to a great extent with those on 
the Egyptian monuments, and appear beyond any reasonable 
doubt to have been drawn from them. His kings are thusad- 
mitted on all hands to be—for the most part, ut any rate— 
real personages, veritable men who held the royal dignity at 
some time or other in some part of Egypt. The question 
which alone divides historical critics, and which produces the 
existing diversity of opinion with.respect to the duration of 
Egyptian civilisation, is simply this—Were the dynasties of 
Manetho continuous, or were any of them contemporary? If 
the latter, what deduction are we to make from his numbers 
on account of contemporaneousness ? 

One writer—and one only—has denied that any two of 
Manetho’s thirty-one dynasties were contemporary. ‘There 
were undoubtedly,”’ says M. Mariette, “dynasties in Egypt 
which reigned simultaneously; but Manetho has rejected them, 
and has admitted none but those reckoned legitimate; the sec- 
ondary dynasties areno longer in his lists.”? And again, ‘“‘There 
is superabundant monumental proof collected by Egyptologers 
to show that all the royal races enumerated by the priest of 
Sebennytus (Manetho) occupied the throne one after the oth- 
er.”"'"Y 

All other Egyptologers are of a different opinion. All be. 
lieve that Manetlio has not wholly eliminated from his list 
contemporary dynasties, but has on the contrary, included 
| them occasionally. The differences between the various 
| chronological schemes which we have already exhibited arise 
| mainly from diversity of view as to the extent to which con- 
| temporary dynasties are admitted. M. Lenormant, in most 
| respects the alter ego of M. Mariette, here, in this essential 
| matter, deserts his master, and maintains that Manetho’s 

eleventh dynasty was contemporary with his ninth and tenth, 
| and his fourteenth dynasty contemporary with his thirteenth.[] 
| Dr. Brugsch makes the ninth and tenth dynasties contempo- 
| rary with the eighth and eleventh; the fourteenth with the 
| thirteenth, the seventeenth with the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
part of the eighteenth; and the twenty-fifth with the end of 
| the twenty-fourth and the beginning of the twenty-sixth.? 

Baron Bunsen advances a step beyond Dr. Brugsch; he places 
| the second, fifth, ninth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth in the list of collateral dynasties, regarding 
them, as parallel to the third, the sixth, the eighth, and the 
fifteenth.() Finally, the English Egyptologers, Sir G. Wil- 
kinson and Mr. R. Stuart Poole, carry out the principle of 
contemporaneousness still further than Baron Bunsen. With 
them, the third dynasty is contemporary with the first; the 
second with the fourth and fifth, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 








* Manetho ap. Eusebium, “Chron. Can.,” i. 20, sec, 4. 

+ Ap. Syncell., “Chronograph.,” pp, 96--165; and ap. Diod. Sic., 
ii. 32--34. 

{ “Chron. Can.,’’ i,, 25, 27, 30, and 37. 

3 Ap. Euseb., “Chron, Can.,” i. 34. 

|| Liv., i, 3. Compare Dionys, Hal, i,. pp. 162-179; Ovid, “Met.,’’ 
xiv. 609-623; Eusebius, “Chron, Can.,”’ ii., pp. 299-320. 

{| Quoted by Lenormant in his “Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient,” vol. 
i, pp. 323, 324. 

[] “Manuel de Histoire Ancienne de 1’Osient,” vol, i. pp. 348, 
358. 

¥ “Histoire de l’Egypte,” pp. 47, 49, 72, 288. 

() “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” vol. ii. pp, 106, 208, 239; 





and vol. iv. pp. 499, 500, 510-512, 
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with the sixth; the twelfth and thirteenth (at Thebes), the 


fourteenth (at Xois); and the three Shepherd dynasties, the | 


fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, with the seventh and 
eighth (at Memphis).* 

Besides this main cause of difference in the chronological 
schemes, there isa second arising from the uncertainty of 


bius and Africanus. Eusebius gives the ninth dynasty 100 
years, Africanus 409 years. Eusebius makes the three Shep- 
herd dynasties reign respectively 250, 190, and 108 years; Af- 
ricanus, 284, 518, and 151 years, the sum of the differences in 
this latter case being 410 years. There is no reconciling 


longer or the shorter estimates. 

Ill. We come now to the final question, Which view of 
Egyptian chronology is, on the whole, to be preferred? Are 
we, with M. Mariette and Professor Owen, to regard civilisa- 
tion as having commenced in Egypt above 5,000 years before 
the birth of vur Saviour; or are we, with Poole and Wilkin- 
son, to shorten the term by at least twenty-three centuries, 
and place its commencement not before B. C. 2700? Or, 
finally, ought we to pursue, here as elsewhere, the juste milieu, 
and give the preference on that account to the date of Lep- 
sius, or to the earlier view of Bunsen? It might have been 
hoped that the monuments, studied carefully and without 


on the one hand M. Mariette stoutly asserts that they show 
none of Manetho’s dynasties to have been contemporary,{ all 


a single monument, from which it results that two dynasties 
given by him as successive were in fact contemporary.’™* 

For ourselves we cannot doubt that the contemporaneity 
asserted, more or less, by all the Egyptologers except M. Ma- 


| riette, is an established fact; but the extent to which it per- 
: _ vades Manetho’s lists is, we admit, a matter of much uncer- 
Manetho’s numbers, which are variously reported by Euse- | 
| by Mr. Stuart Poole and Sir G. Wilkinson, according to which 


tainty. Hitherto we have seen no disproof of the views taken 


—Manetho’s dynastic numbers being accepted—the date of 
Menes is brought down to about B. C. 2700. But we do not 


_ regard this date as in any sense established. There may have 
+ . : _ been more contemporaneity than even Mr. Poole and Sir G. 
these differences, and historians choose, as they please, the | 


Wilkinson suspect; and Manetho’s dynastic numbers we re- 
gard as wholly uncertain. They are frequently wrong where 


| we can test them,+ and they are evidently arrived at (as a gen- 


| years assigned to the several kings. 


eral rule) by a mere addition of the numbers of the regnal 
But as association was 


| largely practised in Egypt, such a mode of reckoning the years 


| excess of the truth. 


of adynasty would. be certain to produce a result greatly in 
And further, we very much doubt 
whether Manetho, with the best intentions, had any mate- 
rials for reconstructing the chronology of the Old or Middle 
Empires. The Shepherd conquest of Egypt threw everything 


| into confusion, produced a complete shipwreck of Egyptian 
ill : | literature and civilisation.t The length of the Shepherd 
prejudice, would have given a decided answer to this ques- | 
tion; but at present they appear not to have done so. While | 


other Egyptologers declare that they prove contemporaneity | 


in several instances. Mr. R. Stuart Poole asserts positively? 
that ‘kings who unquestionably belong to different dynasties 
are shown by the monuments to be contemporary.”’ Sir G. 
Wilkinson descends to particulars. ‘‘Useskef,’” he says, 
“ef the second dynasty, is found together with Soris, or 
Shuré, and Menkera, of the fourth dynasty, and with Osirkef 
and Shafré of the fifth; while some of these again occur with 
Shufu and others of the fourth and fifth dynasties.’’|| And 
again, ‘“‘The ovals of the first four kings of the fifth dynasty 
have been found with those of the fourth dynasty;’"} and 
“other monuments prove that the eleventh dynasty reigned 
in the Thebaid at the same time” (as the sixth dynasty at 


domination was unknown when Egypt, under the eighteenth 
dynasty, recovered itself, and was variously estimated at 260, 
350, 811, and 953 years. In reality, Egyptian chronology only 
begins with the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, and even 
then is far from exact, the best critics varying in their dates 
for this event by nearly 200 years. We should be inclined to 
place it about B. C. 1500, or a little earlier. If the Shepherd 
period lasted about two centuries and a half, whieh is the 


| view of Canon Cook,? the Old Empire would have come to 


an end about B. C. 1750. That there was such an empire is, 


| we think, clearly established; and we have no doubt that the 


Memphis);[] and “that the kings of the ninth were contempo- | 
| gy. Its compatibility with the chronology of the Bible will 
by the fact of Muntopt II, being mentioned on a stela togeth- | 
er with the first Amun-m-he; and an Enentef, one of his pre- 
decessors, has been found with the third king of this eleventh | 


raries of the eleventh, or earliest Theban dynasty, is proved 


dynasty, Muntopt I.”() It is marvellous that M. Mariette, 


writing several years after the publication of these state- | 
ments, should, instead of controverting them, wholly ignore | 
them and pass them by, as he does when he unblushingly de- | 


clares: ‘‘Never have any of the savants who have set them- 


tus’’, vol. ii. 
and 17, 


Appendix to Book ii. ch. viii. secs, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 


pyramids and various tombs now existing belonged to it. But 
its duration can only be guessed. Weshould be inclined, on 
the whole, to allow it from 500 to 700 years. The establish- 
ment of a settled monarchy in Egypt, and with it of civilisa- 
tion, would then fall between B.C. 2450 and B. C, 2250. 

This view appears to us to be more in accordance than any 
other with the general facts of oriental history and chronolo- 


* “Jamais aucun des savants qui se sont efforcé de raccourcir les 
chiffres donnés par Manéthon n’est encore parvenu a produire un seul 
monument d’ot il resultat que deux dynasties données comme suc- 


cessives dans ces listes aient été contemporaines.’? (Quoted in Lenor- 


1 | mant’s “Manuel,” vol. i. p. 324.) 
selves to reduce Manetho’s numbers succeeded in producing 

| (Africanus), or 168 (167) years (Eusebius); but M. Mariette is able 
mb | from the monuments to determine positively that the term of its contin- 
* “Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i. p. 508, Rawlinson’s *Herodo- | 


(Eusebius). 


. . ! 
+ Manetho’s numbers are in comparatively few cases reported iden- | 


tically by Eusebius and Africanus. 
ty sometimes exceeds 300 years, 


The difference in a single dynas- 


iSee the passages quoted above, pp. 25, 26. 
4 “Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i. p, 507, col. i. 


|| Rawlinson’s “Herodotus,” vol. ii. ch. 


viii, sec, 9, 


Appendix to Book ii. 


{| Ibid, sec, 10; p, 292, second edition. 
(] Rawlinson’s “Herodotus,” sec. 11. 
() Ibid. sec. 13. 


+ For instance, Manetho assigned to the twenty-sixth dynasty 150 


uance was but 138 years (Lenormant, p. 321). Manetho gave the 
twenty-fifth dynasty a duration of forty (Africanus), or forty-four years 
M. Mariette fixes its term at fifty years (ibid). 


+ M. Lenormant says: ‘Nous assistons donc, sous la quinziéme et 


| seiziéme dynastie, a un nouveau nazfrage de la civilisation Egyp- 


| tienne.”’ (‘*Manuel,’’ vol. i. p. 360.) 


And a little before—*Dire ce 


| que durant ces quatre cents ans (?) l’Egypte eut a subir de bouleverse- 


| , 2 
| ments est impossible. 


Le seul fait qu’il soit permis de donner comme 


| certain, c’est que pas,un monument de cette époque désolée n’est venu 
| jusqu’anous.” Elsewhere he speaks of Egyptian civilisation as ‘‘annihi- 


| 
| 


lated” (anéantie) by the Shepherd invasion (p. 363.) 


2 See the “Speaker’s Commentary,” vol. i. p. 447. The arguments 


| of this writer against a longer duration of the Shepherd dominion than 


“from two to three centuries,’ appear to us to have great weight. 
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be evident, if it be borne in mind that, according to the Sep- | 
tuagint version, the date of the deluge was certainly anterior | 


to B. C. 3000. 
[END OF a CR READING FOR OCTOBER.] 
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CL. S. C. ANNIVERSARY * 


The members of the Classes of 1882 and 1883 met at the | 
Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, at 5 o’clock, Pp. M., August | 
14th, 1880. 

Dr. Vincent spoke as follows: Remember where we are— 
that we are at the centre of our wide spreading circle; that | 
this Hall is the very center of the grove where our thoughts 
and affections cluster as loyal members of this assvucia- 
tion. We remember, many of us, the afternoon when we first | 
met for the dedication of this grove; the old stump from 
which the address was delivered on this spot; the addresses | 
that followed; the songs that were sung; the prayersthat were | 
offered; the purposes that were formed in our hearts. We 
remember the effort we have put forth since then; the dis- 
couragements; the half-resolve tu abandon the enterprise; the 
re resolve to begin again, and we are on our way in spite of a | 
temptation not to continue; and we are stronger, I trust, in | 
purpose this evening than we have been at any time | 
since the beginning of this movement. 

I hope there are many on the ground who will give in their 
names to-day and be members of the Class of 1884. I hope 
some of them are here present. I will not attempt to distin- 
guish between the Class of 1882 and the Class of 1883; we will 
go together. Next year we will draw the lines a little more 
closely and put off the Class of 1882 by itself—set it apart—in 
some sense sanctify it, so that it can afford to feel a little 
touch of perfectly laudable self-righteousness; and those of 
the next year will arrive at the same point in due time. 

After the offering of prayer,the members of the Circle 
formed in procession, and led by the Northwestern Band 
marched to the Amphitheatre, in which the seats of the par- 
quet had been reserved for them. 

As soon as order reigned the Rev. J. T. Brownell, of Lyons, 
N. Y., proposed the Chautauqua Salute,‘‘to our worthy Presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D.,’’? and it was given with 
unusual enthusiasm. The Rev. N. [. Rubinkam, of Philadel- 
phia, read a portion of Scripture and offered prayer. Prof. 
Sherwin then led the singing of the Chautauqua Song of ’79, 
written by Mrs. Emily J. Bugbee, of Meadville, Pa., begin- | 
nin 





“Bright gleams again Chautauqua’ S wave, 
“And green her forest arches.” 


At the request of Dr. Vincent, Prof. Sherwin led the sing- 
ing of the Chautauqua Song for 1880, written by Miss Mary 
A. Lathbury: 

“Chautauqua, priestess of the old, 
“Evangel of the new.” 


Dr. Vincent said: When two years ago the subject of the 
Literary and Scientific Circle was submitted to a large con- | 
gregation assembled on this spot, before the great Amphithea- | 





tre was finished, in the old tent that was pitched here, an op- 

portunity was given to persons who desired to unite with the | 
Circle. The first name that was put down was the name of a 
college graduate, and not only that, but a college president. 
He said: ‘This is the right idea, and as in some sense a rep- 


+ The flint-flakes, which in western countries are indications of the 
mot remote antiquity of which we can find any trace, have in Egypt 
been found together with polished stone tools “of no very remote an- 
tiquity;”” and Lepsius assigns some of them, found in a grave there, to 
about B. C. 2500. (See Evan’s “Stone Implements,” p. 259.) It is 
therefore quite possible that the Paleolithic period of the West was 
contempyraneous with the early Egyptian civilisation. 





* The second anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove, 
and the organization of the C. L, S. C. 





resentative of educational institutions, I want to be the first 
one to join the Circle.”’ I take pleasure in introducing to you 
that first member of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, the Rev. Dr. Bugbee, President of Allegheny College. 
| [Applause. ] 
Rs -Bugbes said: Mr. President and members of the C. L. 
However derelict I may have been in duty, I have 


| never r failed in affection for this organization, and I remem- 


ber very well the occasion referred to. Isat and listened 
very intently to the exposition of the aims and purposes of 
this projected circle, by Dr. Vincent, and as he has indicated 
when he concluded, it seemed to me to ve one of the most for- 


| tunate projects then and there to be launched, of which I had 


any knowledge in all my experience as an educator, and I 


| immediately gave it my hearty endorsement in the way al- 


ready suggested. I feel honored in having given my name 


| first, and I shall never cease to believe that the organization 


was a providential one, and one whick is to havea wider sweep 
and range in the future than it has hadin the past. The ulti- 
mate test of every enterprise, in this country at least, is its 
merit. However successful a superficial organization may be 
for a time, its deficiencies are sooner or later known, and it 


| ceases to have influence over the minds and hearts of the peo- 


ple. The sober judgment of the masses will very soon discov- 
er themer it of an enterprise and they will attach them- 
selves; to it accordingly. This has been the case with 
reference to the C. L.8.C. Not only in its expansion has its 
worth been indicated, but its movements, its progress for two 
years has only commended its plans, and aims, and spirit to 
this whole country, and to other countries. 

Now, what are some of the merits, for my remarks must be 
brief ? 

In the first place, its merit has been indicated by the im- 
mediate endorsement of the people. There were hundreds 
and thousands of mothers and fathers, and of sons and daugh- 
ters in this country who were intent upon further culture; 
and yet they were so circumstanced in their homes, because 
of their relations in life, that they could not repair to an in- 
stitution of learning in order to carry forward their culture. 


| They wanted some mind or minds to lay out a course of read- 


ing or study, and they were ready to fall into line and pursue 
this course with great energy and success; therefore, during 


| the first year, perhaps 8,000 or more gave their names to this 


organization, and though there may be two thousand before 
me to-day, who came in this procession, and who participate 
in this anniversary, there are perhaps five times the aumber 
or more who are not here, but whose thoughts are here, and 
whose affections are here, who will read gladly, through the 
organs of this Circle—‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” and ASSEM- 
BLY DAILY HERALD, all the proceedings that have occurred 
or shall occur in connection with this anniversary occasion. 
The heart of the peopie endorses this movement. 

But again, its merit is indicated by its practicability, by the 
judicious and yet not too great amount of reading and study 
prescribed by the authorities. Forty minutes per day, as 
now indicated, which can be complied with without difficulty 
by those who are in the midst of the responsibilities of home, 


| and who are far removed from the privileges which many of 


us have in the localities where we live, and gladly are they pur- 
suing this course of reading with this intent. 

But again, I suppose that the utilities of this organization 
have scarcely been estimated by any of us, possibly not even 
by the founder himself. I say that the utilities of it are very 
far reaching. A great man who came tous from across the 
waters, said before a large assembly that the greatest thinga 
human soul can do is to put a new thought or a new emotion 
into a human heart, into a human mind. What is this or- 
ganization doing by prescribing a systematic course, and bring- 
ing it within the range and ability of all classes of people. The 
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itwenty thousand or more who shall constitute this organization 
«during the year to come, will be gathering into their minds 
mew thoughts, new emotions, new aims, aspiring after better, 
.and nobler, and holier things in consequence of their connec- 
-tion withit. I believe, therefore, as already said, that none 
.of us have yet come into a full comprehension of the utilities, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual, which this Circle has 
brought within our reach, and within the reach of the masses 
of the people. 

Again, this organization brings our higher schools of learn- 
ing into unity and harmony with the masses of the people. 
Why, I have never thought for a moment that all this grand 
work Chautauqua is doing, in its normal methods, in this Cir- 
cle, in all of its lectures, in all of itseducational facilities and 
plans, that these interests are in the least in conflict with our 
higher institutions of learning But on the other band all of 
-our schools are filled wit:i greater numbers, more earnest stu- 
dents, more consecrated souls to learning and to God, because 
.of the opportunities which are affurded though the various in- 
strumentalities of Chautauqua, and especially of this C. L. 8. 
*C. ([Applause.] We have felt it at Alleghenv. Many 
of our young people, though pursuing a severe course 
-of classical, scientific, and philosophical study, are, in their 
leisure, pursuing this course, and many who began this course 
have been inspired to greater and more enlarged efforts of cul- 
‘ture in consequence of the same, and therefore I am very glad 
to stand here to-day and endorse it. I am glad to stand here 


again and give heartier endorsement to this grand movement | 


for the education of the masses of the people of our entire 
country. [Applause.] 


Dr. Vincent: I take pleasure in introducing to you our 
General Secretary, Mr. Albert M. Martin, of Pittsburg. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. Martin said:—Fellow members of the Chautauqua Lit- 


been fully able to understand why Dr. Vincent has seen fit to 


designate me as the General Secretary of the C. L. S.C. For | 


=a long time after the appointment and my acceptance I won- 
dered what the duties of the position were to be. 
Dr. Vincent for instructions. 
‘came; but they were of so exceedingly general a character 


-of why the word “‘general’’ was placed before the word ‘‘sec- 
retary.” But since coming to Chautauqua this year I am 
getting more into the line and spirit of the general work of 
the C. L. S. C., and if it should chance to be my privilege to 
appear before you again on a future anniversary occasion like 


rthis, I trust the term ‘General Secretary” will represent in | 


work accomplished something more than is indicated by a 
‘mere title. 

I have great faith in Chautauqua, and I have still greater 
faith in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. I 
cherish exalted hope of the future of this organization. I 


ry that is justly a pride to our citizens, and we have another 
across the river in Allegheny. The reports of the librarians 
of those institutions for the past two years have revealed a 
feature of peculiar character. The wonder and marvel that 


' has thus found expression is that their patrons have taxed 


know that to-day its outlook is grander and its horizon ' 


“broader than ever before. Sincé I have been on these grounds 
I have had the privilege of looking over much of the corres- 
pondence of the C. L. 8. C., received by every mail. As I 
have read the scores of letters from nearly every State in the 

-Union, weiling full to overflowing of heartfelt thanks and 
“God bless yous,” addressed to Dr. Vincent, for the benefi 

~cent results of this course, [ have questioned whether it is 
not nobler to be President of the Chautauqua Literary and 

‘Scientific Circle, than even to be President of these United 

~ States. LApplause.] 

The speaker who preceded me has spoken of the merits of 

“the C. L. S.C. I will only casually allude to some of the re- 

: Sults already reached, and that we may hope to attain. In an 


their resources to the utmost by their constant and unceasing 
calls for histories, and works on science and literature, where- 
as novels and works containing light reading were the books 
that heretofore were overwhelmingly in demand. [Applause.] 
This is a most significant result that has grown out of the fact 
that we have a branch of the C. L.S. C. numbering five or 
six hundred members in those two cities. 

Another hopeful result: A lady related to me this incident. 
Said she: “I was calling on a friend, and I asked her if she 
belonged to the C. L. 8. C.”? She replied, “‘No, I do not pur- 
pose to have any one dictate a course of reading for me. I 
intend to read whatever I choose, and I think I can judge for 
myself what I ought to read.” A few weeks after I called 
upon the same lady, and [ noticed on the center table in the 
parlor Green’s ‘Short History of the English People,”’ Steele’s 
“Fourteen weeks in Physiology,” Warren’s ‘‘Recreations in 
Astronomy,” and several Chautauqua text-books. I said to 
her, ‘Have you reconsidered your determination not to be- 
come a member of the C. L. S. C.?’ ‘*No,’? was the reply, 
“but [ have had to get these books and read them in order to 
be up with the fashion. I find that your organization is mak- 
ing it fashionable to read history, and science, and literature, 
and these other studies of the C. L. S. C. course, and I can- 
not afford to be behind the fashion of the times.” [Ap- 


| plause.] Herein lies a great power that is developing into 
| glorious results. 
| when the C. L. S. C. course of reading will become so fashion-. 
| able that every woman and every man in this land, both 


May we not hope the day is fast hastening 


young and old, in order to be in the fashion, and to talk in 


= : | the current coin of fashionable society, will be obliged to in- 
rary and Scientific Circle: For some reason I have never yet | 


telligently discuss history, and literature, and science, or be 
behind the fashion of the times. [Applause.] 
It is said of Nicholas, the Czar of the Russias, that when ‘ 


| the railroad was about to be built from St. Petersburg to 
[ wrote to | 


In due time the instructions | 


Moscow, by the exercise of his imperial power he laid out the 
line of the track from one city to the other as straight as an 


| arrow. The result was that the road bed passed in places 
“that about all I learned from them was a probable knowledge | an : ; P 


over well nigh impassable swamps and marshes, through near- 


| ly impenetrable forests, and traversed barren wastes, leaving 


on either hand large cities without railroad facilities. Had 
the line been made to bend a little here and there, the forests, 
swamps and wastes might have been skirted, and the large 
cities given railway communication. Now, as to the applica- 
tion. A writer has observed, and I think well, too, that life 
is a conflict of duties. One set of duties draw us in one di. 
rection, and another set in another direction. A course of 
study has beeti prescribed for the members of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. We depart, we will say, from 
St. Petersburg. and we aim to arrive at Moscow. We as- 
sume, allegorically, that it isa duty for us to reach the latter 
point within one year, or four years. Other duties draw us 
in other directions, and if we persist in making the line of 
our progress perfectly straight we will encounter forests and 
morasses of difficulties that many of us will never surmount. 

3ut by making wise curvatures in the line, we not only may 
finally get to our destination, but also succeed in avoiding 
many intervening obstacles. The illustration is perhays, 
none too apt, but the thought I aim to develop is that the 
more I study the plan of the C. L. 8. C. work, the more I am 


| convinced that there is a wise adaptation of the course to the 


wants of the many, and its flexibility is so great that we can 


| bring in the young, the old, and all races, classes and condi- 


tions—busy people, people of leisure, people of all avocations, 


+ organization of this character its merits find vindication in | trades and occupations—and there is laid out for each one the 


tits results. In our city of Pittsburgh we have a public libra- 


| 
| 


work adapted to his wants and needs. 
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Pardon me for making one personal allusion here. Since 
we came on these grounds we have all of us listened with 
great delight to the singing of the “Jubilee Singers.” I 
have suggested—and that suggestion has been acted upon— 
that we wantone circle to grow out of these meetings of 1880 
that shall be a special memorial to the C. L. S.C. I have 
proposed that it shall be called the ‘“‘Jubilee Circle,” and we 
have good reason to hope that we will have all the members 
of the “Jubilee Singeis’’ in it. [Applause.] 

In closing these very general remarks from aGeneral Secre- 
tary, [ wish to impress upon you the importance of a mission- 
ary spirit in this work. Let us all be missionaries. If it does 
us good to be members of the C. L. 8S. C., it will do others 
good. Let us each try to add to our membership, and where 
possible form local circles; at least form a “triangle,” as they 
did at one place in Michigan the first year, and then from 
year to year add to the numbers until it widens into a circle 
that will include the entire community. 

Mr. Martin was followed by a song from the “Jubilee 
Singers.”’ 

The Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., President of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., was introduced, and said: 
You have, perhaps, heard how once upon atime a famous gene- 
ral went forth at the head of a grand army anticipating a glo- 
rious victory; and it was expected that he would send back a 
dispatch to his government describing his expedition to the 
effect, ““We have met the enemy and they are ours,” but in- 
stead of that came back the dispatch, “‘We have met the 
enemy and we are theirs.”’ 

Now, I came to Chautauqua, not to meditate, exactly, an as- 
sault, but I came to survey the land and spy it out, if you 
please, though I had sundry doubts and misgivings, not know- 
ing whether I should find that of which my judgment would 
approve or disapprove. 

Well my dispatch is, ‘‘I have been to Chautauqua and I am 
theirs.” I have been captured. 


It gives me great joy to say a few words expressive of sym- 
pathy with the movement represented by the Scientific and 
Literary Circle, and I do so, not because its first member was 
a college president, but for the very opposite reason, because 
I see that the intent of the organization was first of all to 
. Teach, not after college presidents or college graduates, but 
after those who had not the opportunities of a literary train- 
ing. Its object was to elevate those who were in a depressed 
condition and deprived of coveted opportunities, 

Now, I have noticed, that wherever God puts such a thought 
as that into the mind and heart of any man, it always proves 
to be a seed that is bound to grow. I have been especially 
pleased to see that this movement had commenced under the 
auspices and in the hands of my Methodist brethren; because 
when I read their history and observe that, in the spirit of the 
Master and of the primitive church, John Wesley began, not 
by going out into society, so called, but by going down to the 
very bottom of it, to gain his converts and lay the founda- 
tions of his church society. He preached not only to the 
aristocratic circles of Great Britain, but he went to the poor 
of the cities, he went out to the adjoining lots, and gathered 
together the colliers from the coal-pits, and the weavers 
and spinners, and the men that had been forgotten and neg- 
lected utterly by the Church of England, of which he was a 
member. 

And what was the consequence? Gaining thus the minds 
and the confidence of the common people, his words took root, 
and there grew up that great work, not only for that land, but 
for all lands, which now passes under the once despised, but 
now everywhere honored name, of Methodism. I noticed 
that in this country when the Methodist movement began to 
gain ina similar manner among the common people, the 
plain people, and a good many of my own denomination were 





accustomed to say, as they witnessed some of the success that 
Methodism had among the common people, ‘Well, our mis- 
sion as Congregationalists is to the upper classes, the educat- 
ed people,” which in my mind was very nearly the same as 
saying that we had no gospel to preach, that we were not rep- 
resentatives of the spirit and kingdom of that beloved Mas- 
ter whom the common people “‘heard gladly.” And I have 
noticed this; that while seemingly intent upon following out 
the path of duty, it proved to be the highest wisdom and 
grandest policy; because if you can go down and take posses- 
sion of the minds and hearts of the common people in this 
country, under the elevating influence of a gospel thus car- 
ried to them, aided by the common school education of our 
land, the common people soon become those that fill the upper 
stations in the land, and those who have gained the common 
people have gained, toa great degree, the land; and therefore 
what do we see? We see our Methodist brethren, who began 
this Christian work in this spirit, now taking their places in 
intelligence, and culture, and wealth, side by side with all 
the other Christian denominations of the country. Now, this 
movement has begun under their auspices, and it is begun in 
the same spirit, anxious to raise some one, anxious to find out 
those who had been forgotten and neglected, and perhaps, in 
a measure, despised. What comes from it? I will tell you. 
Some men seem to have inspirations come upon them; they 
seem to have a special genius for doing good. I once attend- 
ed a great ecclesiastical gathering which lasted for several 
days. On a Sabbath afternoon all met together for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. There we sat, pew upon pew 
filled with ministers, with here and there a layman. When 
the services came to a close, reverently and devoutly we went 
to our homes, feeling that we had been honoring God. But 
there was a layman, very well known for his wisdom in win- 
ning souls, that sat a little distance from me, and was enter- 
tained in the same house with me, who was missing, when 
we ministers went home. Where could he be? Nobody 
knew. In about two hours that brother came back. Where 
have you been? ‘Well,’ said he, “it is glorious. There sat 
alongside of me in that house a young woman, and I thought 
to myself and wondered if she loved the Lord Jesus. So after 
the service was over I said to her, ‘Do you love the Master 
whose death we have been celebrating?’ The tears came into 
her eyes at once. I began talking with her, and walked 
home with her. She asked me to come in, and she fell down 
and gave her heart to Christ.”” And there we ministers sat, 
row upon row of us, and thought we had no opportunity to do 
good. Some men have a genius for doing good; they have in- 
spiration from above that leads them to plan and work. And 
I believe something of that spirit rests upon your beloved 
leader. [Applause.] God has given him a special genius in 
this direction. I was speaking of this fact once to a very in- 
telligent man who knew this layman. Said he, ‘‘That layman 
has what I call long spiritual antenne. They are always out feel- 
ing in every direction, and coming in contact with something. 
This Literary Circle, I feel, is something born. under such 
influences; it is God-sent, bound to do good, and to filla 
niche that nothing else occupies. 

I have notieed another thing, that unless you bave a time 
and a place for anytning, it is sure nog to be done. People- 
sometimes tell us that they don’t want any Sabbath day. 
Every day is sacred with them. And it usually turns out 
that no day is sacred withthem. Precisely so in this course; 
that which lacks a specified appointment and time is sure to 
be neglected, and it is a grand feature, I take it, of this enter-. 
prise, that it acts in concert, and it acts by designating a 
specified time every day, without failure,to be spent in 
study. ; 

I notice another thing. You let a young man study alone 
and try to educate himself, and it requires an uncommon 
amount of will for him to pursue that plan. But send sve 
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an ordinary young man to college where he comes into the 
society of students, where the atmosphere all about him is 
redolent of study, and there is awakened in his mind an am- 


bition not there before, and there comes up a scholarly es- | 
prit de corps that was previously absent. Why should such 


feelings be limited to college students, when they can be en- 
joyed by others, as your experience proves? I want to give 
you the right hand of fellowship in your enterprise. God is 
in it, and it is sureto succeed. [Applause.] 


from Scotland and England, by way of the continent of 
America to the Sandwich Islands. We have a Cirele, a very 
large Circle, on the California coast. This Circle was organ- 


Monterey, south of San Francisco. We have in this country 
a German Circle, the course of study being in a general way 


ply of German books. 
We represent all denominations, and persons of no denomi- 


some who are called skeptics. Only about one half of the 
first year’s class was identified with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the auspices of which the movement began. 
Great care has been taken by the management to prevent any 
denominational bias, while every effort has been made to give 
a decidedly religious character to the work. Our valuable 
book on the Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, a thought- 
ful book, has been read by thousands of people whose ideas of 
religion had been formed upon a very much lower intellectual 
and literary type or standard. I thought I had a letter now 
in my budget which I might read, but suppose that in looking 
it over I decided not to read it. This letter was from a “ 
informing me of the conversion to Christian faith of one who 
was present on these grounds a year ago, and who was a de- 
cided skeptic. The conversion of that lady to Christian faith 
and profession was through the influence, first, of the Chau- 
tauqua spirit, which she discovered here, and then directly of 
the “‘Philosopby of the Plan of Salvation,’? which she read 
last January. The movement is religious at heart, but is lit- 
erary and scientific in its wide reach and purpose. 


This Circle represents all classes of society. We have in 
many of our towns cultivated people, occupying what are 
called the highest places in society, who have been enthu 
siastic students from the first. A large number of ministers 
of the various churches have organized these circles. From 
the wife of a Congregational minister I received a letter 
within a year to this effect: The influence of the local circle 
upon our society is marked. One of the wealthiest ladies of 
our place, who has always been a prominent member of the 
best society, as it is called, but whom nobody ever suspected 
of caring anything about literary matters, as such, is now so 
enthusiastic in her devotion to English history, Greek histo- 
Ty, and astronomy, and the studies of the first year, that she 
gives comparatively little attention to what are called the 
tritles of social life, and the same lady said we are delighted 
to find that a higher class of conversation has come into our 
ordinary social gatherings. The Chautauqua literature ful- 
fills a much needed ministry towards people who occupied 
the So-called highest positions in society. One of its best 
ministries is this: It brings these people into contact with the 
plain, practical, bard working, every day, ordinarily intelli- 
gent people, who need the influence from that realm, and who 
have the most wholesome influence to exercise over that 
realm, and I believe that the great variety of professions and 
of social classes—if it be not almost amusing to speak of this 
thing as existing in America—with the unity of the profes- 
sions and the different classes, and the harmonizing of all 





H $ * : ° | Nerivgs < « 4 ‘ 
Dr. Vincent said: Our Circle, with its seventeen thousand | Merivale was an imprevement upon Green? 


names enrolled, represents a very wide extent of territory, | 





| 
grades of scholarship, culture, attainment, and purpose upon 


one work. I believe the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is filling up and bringing down, in a worthy, helpful 
sense, and thus doing a good work in the kingdom of the: 
Master. 

Our course of study for the first year was too heavy—we 
have told this over and over again—for the average member of 
the Circle. Our course of study for the second year was 
meant to be a slight improvement, but who will say that 
[Laughter.] 

We have decided, for the benefit of those who are a little 
behind, and of those who are about coming into the Circle 


| and who will not be able to undertake as much as we prescrib- 


ed for the first and second years, to reduce the amount, that 


ized a year ago and has just held a most interesting session at | those who joined before, and are behind, may catch up, and 


that those who begin may hold on their way. I havethe good 


| fortune to be able to show you all the books, with a single ex- 


harmonized with ours, but made up by German scholars with | eee 


especial reference to the needs of German people, and the sup- | 


(Here Dr. Vincent proceeded to show and describe the 
text books for the coming year.) 
You may read in each department as much more as you 


| please, and for your special reading you shall have proper 


nation. We have afew Roman Catholics, a few Jews, and | recognition at the close of the course. 


—— 5 
YESTERDAY. 

It only seems like yesterday. 

Why beats this heart? ’tis over now; 
Anc those bright dreams of love and hope 

Are in the far-off long ago; 
Yet time hath wrought no change in me, 
My love is linked to yesterday, 


It only seems but yesterday : 
How happily those days sped by! 
At evening I was sure to meet 
A sunset smile and starlit eye ; 
All those sweet smiles died out from me, 
With that sweet far-off yesterday, 


I sometimes meet a smiling face, 
A kindly word of sympathy ; 
But what are they to my crushed heart ? 
They only chain my memory 
To those fond smiles that cheered my way 
In that sweet far-off yesterday. 


I wander back to those bright days, 
When all was one untroubled sea— 
My life a happy golden dream, 
No mazes of perplexity: 
Those golden dreams have died away, 
With that sweet far-off yesterday. 


Ah, well, well! the past is over now; 
And what there is instore for me 
I do not, dare not wish to know, 
Nor penetrate futurity. 
I know that all things work for good 
To those who put their trust in God; 
And when I reach yon star-paved sky, 
The yesterday will be to-day. 


JUST AS WE MAKE IT. 


We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the ground with tears. 


It is not just as we take it,— 
This mystical world of ours ; 
Life’s field returns as we makc it, 
A harvesf of thorns or flowers. 
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THE CHURCH FOR THE TIMES.* 


It is the business of the Church to echo God. 
which does this will be heard around the world. 


A combination of aggressive, omnipresent churches may. 

If the business of the Church be to echo God, we must en- 
quire what are the latest syllables in his providential voice. 
What is God saying? 
the yet unrolling scroll of the book of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and read twelve verses. 

1. In 1800 the population of the United States was five millions 
three hundred thousand. There were then between three and 
four millions of professing Christians in evangelical churches, 
or one in fifteen; Romanists not counted. 

2. Between 1800 and 1850 there were over three millions 
added to the evangelical churches of the United States. 

8. Between 1850 and 1870 about the same number were ad- 
ded, that is, as many in twenty years as had been added pre- 
viously in fifty. 

4, Between 1870 and 1880 two-thirds as many were added 
as in the previous twenty years, or in the fifty years before 
the twenty. 

5. In January 1879, the population of our country was es- 
timated at forty-seven millions, five hundred thousand. The 


number of professing Christians in evangelical denominations | 


was nine millions, tive hundred thousand; that is, one to five. 
Roundly stated, the facts are that within three or five years 
from now there will be fifty millions of people in the United 
States, and ten million protestant church members in the 
evangelical bodies, or one in five. 
6. Popuiation has increased since 1800 nine times. 


has increased twenty-seven times. 


nominations, the unevangelical have decreased. 
salists report in 1879 three hundred and fourteen less congre- 
gations than they reported in 1860. 
ported in Unitarian religious bodies. In New England the 
number of Universalist congregationsin 1879 was one hundred 
and eighty-two lessthan in 1860. And yet you think New 


age. 

8. In the beginning of the century two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars only were expended in all christendom for 
missions. Now, six millions, two hundred and fifty thousand. 

9. Atthe beginning of the century there were only fifty 
translations of the Scriptures. 
and twenty-six in as many different languages. 


earth to-day. 

11. There are a million church members scattered through 
the dark lands of the world. 

12. LItis well known to the closest students of the aggres- 


sive movements of Christianity that it is within the power of- | 
the Church to teach the Gospel by the living voice or by the | 
printed page, before the close of this century to every human | 


being. 

Such is the voice of God in current history. And can a 
craven, apologetic, whining church echo these thunders of the 
upper azure where God calls us tv courage. 
are dark; and so they are, for all our daysare days of mortals. 


e are in our low estate and the earth has fallen, but, as | ; age 
can oper r ie fineenendorag | ing out upon the nations of a desire for scientific knowledge 


surely as there bursts up in human nature an irrepressible be- 
lief that there is a Judge of the world, and that He will do 


*Lecture by the Rev, Joseph Cook, of Boston, delivered Saturday, 
pe. M., August 14th, 1880, in the Chautauqua Amphitheatre. 


Let me open the freshest portions of , 


| on these accounts. 


| foam, but the foam is one proof of the 

10. There are now printed and in circulation Bibles enough | 
to make one copy for every ten persons on the face of the | 
| lar intelligence is advancing. 
| on all men to think for themselves, an 


| Church? 


We say the days | free investigation of his works. 


right, so there bursts up in man’s constitution justification of 


| the belief that in the end the Judge of all the earth will rule 
Any church | 


Not the | 
man for the times, but the church for the times, is the proper | 
rallying ery of reform. No one man will ever save the world. | 


the planet. When we lift ourselves above the ocean of current 
events widely enough to see the trend of the gulf streams and 
to get out of the petty currents of the shores, the oozy shal- 
lows where some of us have been rocking ourselves in luxury 
and dreaming that the reptiles there plashing among the flags 
were to be found in all the wash of the ocean, through all the 
zones; when we rise above the sea of human affairs and look 
down on the great currents of history, we see that Godis mov- 
ing on to victory; and doing this veritably in our day at a 
greater speed than ever before. 


Such are the times. What is the Church for the times? You 
say that I am not noticing all that current events contain, and 
that discouragements as well as encouragements might fitly 
be diseussed here. I know infidelity is louder to-day than it 
ever was before in the use of newspapers, for newspapers are a 
greater power now than they ever were before. News- 
papers are a new invention. I do not think there is as much 
infidelity in the world as there has been in many past ages. 
But itexpresses itself more, for cheap expression is possible. 
We are moving rapidly onward in the spread of democratic in- 
stitutions. The people are coming into power; everybody 
thinks for himself. We are passing, as I have often said, 
through a sophomorical period of the earth’s history; at least 
we are doing this wherever democratic institutions are taking 
root; in a transitional period any amount of crudity must be 
expected. We must, of course, allow infidelity to talk itself 
out. When it advocates monstrosities in morals as it not in- 
frequently does in this country; when it makes itself a petti- 


| fogger for the repeal of righteous laws that secure the purity 
The | 
number of professing Christians in evangelical denominations | 
| people; when infidelitv thus talks itself into evil odor we may 
7. While there has been an increase in the evangelical de- | 
The Univer- | 
delity,brings its liberal leagues to the support of a ghastly 
A similar decrease is re- | 


of the mails; when it sets up as a hero and a martyr an im- 
prisoned felon, convicted of abusing these privileges of the 


be thankful that the press is in its hands, and that expression 
is free and cheap. A large part of American organized infi- 


propagandism of immorality. The right of free assembly is 
respected up to a certain point where patience ceases to be a 
virtue. We must not think, because infidelity is louder than 


| ever before, and has perhaps a more efficient organization of a 
England the centre of most of the religious heresies of the | 


popular kind than it has ever had before, that it is stronger 
Thomas Paine was once fifty times the 
power in the United States he is to-day. I hold, my friends, 
that most of the turmoil of our time on the matter of infideli- 


| ty is like the rushing of the foam before a great ocean steamer. 
| God’s cause is moving on, and as we ref] out of the way the 
Now there are two hundred | 


impeding acres of the salt howling brige, there will be some 
ovements of the ma- 
Democracy is movinggthrough the world. 
nations, and so popu- 
in many ways calling 
he crudity of a trans- 
tion state must not alarm us, face to Zace with the majestic 
fact that we now have one church mefaber in every five of 
the population, where eighty years #go we had only one in 
fifteen. 


jestie vessel. 
Democracy is being crowned among th; 
We are 


Yes, but you ask, what is to be thought of the great palpa- 
| ble circumstance that science is saying suv much against the 


I rejoice in all that God is doing to inspire men to 
It is the business of the 
Church to-day to echo God, whether he speaks in religious 
history or in science. This age loves clear ideas. The pour- 


is, I believe, a pentecost from on high as truly as was the one 
witnessed of old in the holy city. We must echo God when 
he speaks in the established truths of physical sciences, but 
when men confining themselves to those sciences merely, hold 
up @ pinched, arrogant physicism as the whole of human 
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knowledge, and when, as the years pass, those partialists and | thing I believe and have never doubted, there is a distinction 
abnormalists become more and more ridiculous to the eye of | between right and wrong.” There he placed his footon a 
perfectly self evident proposition; there he took his position 


candid science itself, we must hear and echo what God is say 
ing in these facts also. He is laughing at the infirmity of 
those who would make a part equa! to the whole. 
that God is inspiring science to research, and possibly the 
very arrogance of science may be one of the means by which 
God is to show us that physicism, or the study of mere mat- 
ter, can never be the study of the whole orb of human 


science. God is showing us that we must have Him, or some- | 


' thing above man’s spirit, something above matter not only, 
but above the highest there is in man’s own soul to satisfy 


that soul itself. All the opposition of science, falsely so call- | 
ed, isitself only a partof the foam before the advancing | 


ship of a Christian civilization, and the louder that hissing 


spray sneers at the rushing vessel, the more I am inclined to | 


listen for the laughter of the gods at the spray. God will be 
known through His works as well as through His words. He 
willlaugh at us if we do not listen to what he says in nature, 
and He will laugh at the men who study nature if they do not 
listen to what He has said in His word. 


The facts which I have recited to you out of the modern | : 
| heart. 
| the Judge of the world will doright. He gavehimself utterly up 


acts of the Apostles are enough to mike the Church courage ~ 
ous in the presence of all her foes. 

There is in Massachusetts, in the town of Natick, where 
Vice-Presilent Wilson once residel, a pains-taking statisti- 
cian who wasonce presidinzelder of the district of Boston, in 
the Methodist church. 
years ago, perhaps ten, his attention was attracted to the re- 


ply that may be made on the basis of accurate religious statis- | 


tics to the despondency of the Church. He has been giving 
years to the toil of collating statistics of the different religious 
denominations, and now, as a new census is being taken, he 
is about to publish his results. I am not stealing his thunder 
to-day, for a distinguished secretary of the Congregationalist 
body, Dr. Langworthy, has stolen his thunder already, and it 
was from Dr. Langworthy that [ gathered up these yet un- 
spent thunderbolts. I sat down with Dr. Langworthy, well 
known to all Congregationalists here, and I have hisignature 
to a paper stating that these twelve propositions are correct 
statements of facts ascertained by Dr. Dorchester, and largely 
verified by Dr. Langworthy himself. 

To come at once to the heart of the theme, let me ask, first, 
‘what are to be the doctrines of the Church of the times? And 
next, what are to be the deeds? 

You know me, [ hope, some of you, at this time as a defend- 
er of what I love to call axiomatic theology. What is that? 
A system of religious truth based on absolutely self-evident 
propositions. Why do [ adhere so closely to axiomatic theo! 
ogy? Because it is my business to meet skeptics. I do not 
undervalue proof texts out of the Bible; indeed, I value that 
Book because it is full of axiomatic theology. Its cans and 
its cannots, its musts and its must nots, are all appeals to the 
very nature of things. But infilelity itself respects self-evi. 
dent propositions. 

Horace Bushnell was a skeptic when he was in college; but 
he had had an excellent early education in religion. [hope he 
knew something of vital piety, but after leaving college he be- 
‘came an editor in New York City, and was immersed in poli- 


tics. In’‘many ways his mind was secularized, and disintoned; | 
besides, he was passing into that state of culture where a man | 


‘Can raise More questions than he can answer, and at last he 
came to doubt everything; he hardly knew whether there is 


or is nota God. Pacing too and fro in his room once while a | 


I believe | 


| that there is a distinction between right and wrong. 


on one of the parts of axiomatic theology; there he planted 
himself uvon a great truth, which is absolutely self-evident 
to the moral sense. One of the intuitions of conscience is 
“Very 
well,”’ said Bushnell, in his solitude, “shave I ever yielded my 
will to my belief on this point? I know there is a distinction 
between right and wrong, but have I ever chosen the right 
with my whole soul? Have I ever thrown myself over the 


| line between the right and the wrong, with my entire power 


His name is Daniel Dorchester, and | 


revival was in progressin YaleCollege, and when nearly every | 


‘teacher there had taken part in bringing the students into re- 
ligious light, Bushnell was bewailing the darkness of his soul. 


you until you do. 


‘He was tossed.too and fro on an ocean over which midnight | 


thung. Finally he said to himself: 


“There is at least one | 


| in life, it expects to find death, and peace in death. 


of will, and chosen irreversibly, gladly, affectionately the 
right?” Heneverhad. There in his solitude he knelt down 
on that one fragment of rock in the midst of a yeasting sea. 
There he consecrated himself to follow all the little light he 
had, and to follow it gladly. He did believe that one thing, 
and inthe midst of the ocean and midnight during his prayer, 
the windows of the blackness were opened. An oriental 
writer would say, the celestial dove descended upon him. 
What Bushnell says, is, that when he yielded himself utterly, 
there came into his soul a sense of God. He had a star in his 
He knew that there is a Judge of the world, and that 


to the Father of Spirits and doubt as to God’s existence, 
doubt asto God’s willingness to help all who yield to him, 
doubt of the fundamental religious verity that God is, and 
is a hearer of those who worship him in spirit and in truth, 
fled from him at once and forever. [Applause.] This is axi- 
omati« theology. 

A certain soul, with which I have a better acquaintance 
than with any other human spirit, was once rocked on dark, 
unresting seas. At last this tossed mariner planted his feet 
not on one reef of self-evident truth, but on several. He 
came to this reef where Bushnell knelt, and also to this other 
reef, that a man must really love what God loves, and hate 
what Golhates, or hecannot be at peace in His presence, must 
absolutely have similarity of feeling with God or the universe 
will be against him; must in short have the new birth, or 
there can be no harmony between his faculties, nor between 
his soul and the rest of the universe. He came also upon the 
perfectly self-evident truth that the past can not be erased, 
that a record of sin once made can not be blotted out even 
by omnipotence. It may be screened, but any amount of ef- 


| fort on the man’s part to change the past is impotent, and om- 


nipotence itself cannot make what has been not to have been. 
And so the necessity not only of a new birth, but of the atone* 
ment was made clear. Yielding utterly to what those self- 
evident truths taught, there came a star into tie soul. 
There came into it a readiness to receive the Bible on historic 


| evidence, and on theinner witness ofthe spirit within its pages. 


From that hour, however the ocean has lashed the reefs, 
however the proud billows have endeavored at times to over- 


| top theiradamantine barriers, there has been for that soul only 


peace in the mornings and the midnights, only peace in the 
sunshine and in the storm, and where that soul found peace 
[Ap- 
plause.] 

My first idea, then, about the doctrines of the Church for 
the times, is, that it may be very well begin in this age of un- 
rest with axiomatic theology. That is a phrase on which IL 
love to insist, because it is comprehensible everywhere. Men 
know what self-evident truths mean. You can prove the ne- 
cessity of thenewbirth,andof theatonement, by appealsto the 
cans and can nots of the nature of things. Yes, all you who 
are here to-day, and who have not learned similarity of feel- 
ing with God, I believe, must learn it, or it will be ill with 
As thoroughly as I exist I believe that 
without the love of what God loves, and the hate of what God 
hates, none of you can be at peace in this world or in the next, 
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and that the longer you live in dissimilarity of feeling with Him, 
the longer you are likely thus to live. The tendency of char- 
acter to a final permanence is one of the facts of science, and 
I would cry aloud and spare not in defence of the doctrine that 
whoever has not learned to love what God loves and hate 
what God hates, has all the starsin the universe fighting 
against him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lies in His Spirit which is moving in human history, and that 
the churches that are his, and are flexible under his influ- 
ences, take their form from his breathing upon them. He, 
the form of the soul, he, the form of the Church, not Method- 
ism, not Episcopacy, not Congregationalism, but the Church 


| of God, the Church of the living God. 


If it were not so we could not love our God; | 


were He to make it possible for unholiness to possess bless- | 


edness, we could not worship him. 
I hold also that among the doctrines of the Church for the 
times will be the Biblical statement of the new birth and the 


from the point of view of natural religion, but natural reli- 
gion is not sufficient forus. Youthink,someof youthink that I 
under-value revealed theology because it is my specialty to 
discuss natural theology. But God knows that if we had only 


The Church for the times will walk on the transcendant 
heights of Biblical and scientific truth, and now, if she is not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision which she will see as she 


| paces to and fro there, what will be the deeds of the Church 


| for the times. 
atonement. Thus far, I have touched those doctrines only | 


natural theology in the world we should be walking even in | 


this late age in little better than the light Plato had, and lit- 
tle better than that which illumined the path of Socrates. 


Endless as the waves of the sea would bethesystems of philos- | 


ophy if we had not the steady sun and moon of revelation 
above the ocean to lift natural theology into tides accordant 
with the revealed attractions. I hold that the Biblical doc- 
trine of the new birth, of the atonement, and of eternal judg- 
ment are to be inculcated by the Church for the times, no 
matter how the spirit of a special time protests against the 
spirit of all times. Matthew Arnold says, that the zeit geist 
or spirit of the time, is against certain forms of Christianity 
but Richter used to say that the ewigkeit geist, or the spirit of 
eternity, overpowers the zeit geist, the spirit of theday. The 


Church for the times will listen tothe voice of the spirit of | 


eternity, and not to that of thespirit of the day. 

What is England? I hope to see its shores not many weeks 
hence; and I shall see them when they will be thronged by 
multitudes at summer resorts. The whole coast of England 
is a kind of Saratoga and Newport. In those summer resorts 
theology goes down from the pulpit to pay court to fashion. 
Certain theological professors are not above standing behind 
these courtiers of the coast, and prompting them to introduce 
into pulpit teaching liberal modifications and lax changes 
adapted to the hour, fashion in a court, fashion under an ar- 
istocracy, fashion in pleasure resorts; why, it isa very differ- 
ent thing from fashion in a puritan commonwealth! I 
very little moved by any man’s liberalistic ease of eternal 
hope, if I find that this is the soft creed of the sea-side 


summer resort, and of a fashionable aristocratic circle, and | 
| least, namely: Conversation meetings between church mem- 


has been made unbiblical and unscientific by the spirit of the 
day, and not by thespirit of eternity. I want the stern, mas- 
culine ages to teach me how to live, for I donot expect to 
place my head when I die in the Delilah’s lap of any fashiona- 


ble theology. [Applause.] I want God’s unflinching truth to | 


am | 


| of England. 
| Such was the power of these new methods to produce a new 


rule my faith and practice, for I expect to go out of the world | 


and I wish to go in peace. The great current fact of ourtimes, | coolest and most Biblical evangelists the land contains. 


and of alltimes, is, that men are going out of the world as fast | 


as the clock ticks. 
at peace in God’s sight and not merely a theology by which 
they can live at peace in man’s sight. Give meno Sir John 


I want a theology by which men can die | 
| the closing of devotional meetings of the ordinary kind with 


Falstaff. give me no my Lord Fitznoodle or Verisopht for a | 


dying pillow. 

I will not pause longer on the doctrines of the Church for 
the times, although I might here go through rich and large 
details. I will not stop to insist on what I love to emphasize, 
that the Holy Spirit isa present Christ, nor even on the great 
Biblical assertions that our Lord not only was, but is and is 
one with God, that his name is Emanuel, that he hath yet 
many things to say to us, and is saying them now. I will not 
touch on what in Horace Bushnell’s forty-fifth year was a 
revelation to him, that Christ isthe form of the soul, that 
just as a cloud lies in the airand takes its form from the in- 


| hymn. 
| aright to go; but that all who are willing tostay fifteen min- 


visible current above it,so the human spirit that is Christ’s | 


Let me make a protest at the beginning against your fear 
of innovation. John Wesley introduced into church meth- 
ods one or two new, practical measures which have turned 
out to be of exceeding great usefulness in the world. For in- 
stance, he for the first time taught Christian believers to come 
together in what are now called class meetings, and reveal the 
secrets of their hearts to each other, and light the flame of 
each other’s spiritual torches. The organization he formed 
he intended to be only asubordinate society within the Church 
It grew into a Church rather against his will. 


spirit. The new methods made Methodists. Instead of 
forming a new body which would not separate from the old 
mass of the established Church of England, Wesley found he 
had created a new denomination. The power of his methods 
did this. You will find that machinery is worthless without 
the Divine Spirit, but methods which happen to accord with 
the Biblical Spirit produce the Biblical Spirit. 

I am no innovator. [ shall recommend no methods of 
any startling divergence from those already known, and I am 


| no opponent of the generally accepted methods which I can not 


pause to discuss. Here is the whole field of the Sabbath and 
of the Sabbath-School which I must leave to hands which are 
expert in that department. Robert Raikes, 1780! J. H. Vin- 
cent, 1880! Fortunate men, archbishops of youth, I leave to 
them the whole department of the instruction of the young. 


| [Applause.] 


1 wish td recommend one or two measures which have long 
dwelt in my mind, as possessing exceeding value, and which 
are not yet adopted by the church at large. 

In the first place, allow me to say that among the methods 
of the Church for the times, I would give a high rank to what 


| many churches have adopted for a few weeks each year, and 


what I would have adopted for two months in each year at 


bers and the unconverted. What do I mean? Some of 
you may remember that my public labor began in revivals. 
It was the joy of my life to assist evangelists of the calm and 
fervent Edwardean type, and I had that joy for three or five 
years. I have studied very closely the methods of some of the 
I do 
not know that there is any one method from which I have seen 
better fruits, both for the Churchand for the unconverted, than 


what I call conversation meetings. You have a prayer meet- 
ing running through half an hour, and at the end of it sing a 
Let the leader announce that all who wish to go, have 


utes for conversation with the Christians present on personal 
religion are requested to do so. Perhaps at the first meeting 
not five will remain from the unconverted class, but if you 
converse properly with those five, they are likely to remain 
again and bring their friends, and you will have fifty ina 
month. What will be the effect of conversing with them? 
That fifty are scattered along the aisles and benches and your 
cold church member is seated at the side of some man whom 
he has defrauded. The bargains of that church member with 
the man at his side Have for the last week run as close to lies 
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as the eyelids run to theeye-balls. [Applause and laughter.] 
No wonder the church member feels cold chills; no wonder 
the long knives of remorse are passing up and down within his 


heart. Will any sermon do that unworthy church member as | 


much good as he will receive from the necessity of convers- 
ing with that neighbor whom he has defrauded? There is no 
clamp of steel in a vise that ever took hold of and bent iron, as 
this necessity of conversation on the highest of all things 
takes hold of and bends cold men. You can bend cold iron 
until it is hot, and I would lay the necessity of work for the 
promotion of vital piety on all church members until they are 
bent into heat. Why, you say, they do net know how togivead- 


vice. It is your fault, my brethren of the ministry, if they do 


not. If there is any Church represented here in which mid- 
dle-aged persons are not sufficiently well-informed as to the 
things which should be said to the unconverted, to be trusted 
in conversation with them, God pity that Church, and God 
pity yet more the pastor of it. I know that there are crude 
and raw churches. I know that everywhere it is very neces- 
sary for the minister to oversee this work. I would have 
every conversational meeting attended by the minister in per- 
son. I would have the minister close every meeting by asum- 
mary of the conditions of salvation; and yet I would have the 
Church forced into this work of conversation on personal re- 
ligion. - I have repeatedly seen churches thrown into it, shiv- 
ering like a babe put into a bath of cold water, but coming 
out with forehead white and eyes like stars. 


In a religious conversation meeting you say to the man 
at your side, “‘what is your chief religious diffi- 
culty?”? If this is once stated by the unconverted man, 
the difficulty is much advanced toward a solution. It is easy 
to give bad advice to the religiously irresolute. Perhaps 
some may say to the unconverted, ‘‘Read good books.”’ You 
may die reading good books, and die unsaved. Perhaps some 
may say, “Goto church.’”’ You may die going tochurch, and 
die unsaved. ‘“‘Associate with the pious.’’ You may die 
doing that, and die without salvation. You must teach your 
church members to rein up the unconverted to absolute, to- 
tal, immediate self-surrender of the soul to God in Christ as 
both Savior and Lord. A man cannot die doing that, and die 
unsaved. When you have taught your members to teach 
that, you will have impressed the doctrine upon them prae- 
tically. 


If I could have the first two months cf every vear devoted 
to prayer meetings closed in this way by conversations be- 
tween the religious and the unconverted, I believe that two 
good effects would follow. In the first place the churches 
would be aroused, and not only aroused but heated, not only 
heated but set aflame; and, in the next place, the unconvert- 
ed who should -meet worthy church members, would be con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the church, and many of them by 
the blessing of God, would be won into a godly life. Younow 


of the church that week, I fear, has been little better than a 
mass of vain repetitions. 
who defend the week of prayer, but prayer is not proper 
which does not lead to practical effort. What I want is two 
months of both watching and praying, two full months of 


usually gather large audiences through the winter. 


T have full sympathy with those traps and fever dens, and you will begin to know what dis- 


| trict visitation means. 


not labor. It is not food only that makes muscle; it is hard 
work in practical endeavor to win the religiously irresolute 


| into a godly life that puts spiritual stalwartness into the 


church. Thecrying sin of most laymen of our day is, that 
they allow themselves to become torpid in easy, church ham- 
mocks, and leave spiritual work almost exclusively to minis- 
ters. What I want is the destruction of the spiritual ham- 
mocks and of all this sluggishness which brings so much bad 
blood, goutiness, dyspepsia, and apoplexy, at last, into the 


' church, [applause] and you can break up that by the simple 


method of conversational meetings adequately watched by 
shrewd pastors. Notice, I do not by any means deny that 
there are dangers in this method; but that I take it for grant- 
ed that it will be watched constantly by an educated and a 
spiritual ministry. 


In the second place, will you permit me to say that Chal- 
mer’s territorial principle of district visitation ought to have 
a large future in our great cities. We have now twenty cities 
of over eighty thousand inhabitants. We have more cities of 
over a hundred thousand inhabitants than France or Ger- 
many possesses. As I have repeatedly shown on this plat- 
form, our population, and that, indeed, of the whole world, 
tends to mass itself in cities. Now, the trouble with the 
poor, the perishing, the degraded in cities, is, that nobody 
visits them. We do our city work by proxy. We send down 
our female missionaries, our male city missionaries, to do the 
work that we ought to do personally. It is becoming the 
fashion in Boston for the most exquisite ladies there to go in- 
to the slums and see the poor. It isthe fashion in London to 
do this. Some persons high in aristocratic rank have set the 
example, and so it is at last a fashion forced upon the church 
by mere social emulation to visit the poor. Our Lord went 
about from house to house doing good, and the church has 
not yet learned all he meant to teach by this example. If 
ever we are to rescue ourselves from misgoverned municipal- 
ities, we must apply to our great cities that principle of dis- 
trict visitation which Chalmers applied to Edinburgh. We 
must see every family, not leave the visitation exclusively to 
our pastors. They have not the physical strength nor the 
time for the whole necessary work. We must organize our- 
selves two by two, as the disciples were organized of old, and go 
everywhere preaching the Word. It is recorded in the book 
of Acts of the members of the early church that ‘‘they were 
all scattered abroad except the Apostles and that they who 
were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching.’? There 
is a justification of lay religious effort, I should think! 
They who were scattered abroad taught the Word, but were 
not the Apostles. It is this face to face contact with pover- 
ty that bringsa man into sympathy with it. Go into the 
most desolate room you ever saw and spend a day; go to a 
damp cellar and sleep there through an August night, and 


| you will begin to know how to sympathize with the men, wo- 


| men and children who live constantly in the slums. 


begin the year with a week of prayer; thus far in the history | for one week the fumes of the gutters, and of the livery sta- 


Breathe 


' bles, and of the nameless filths that infest our city death- 


Give me a church that goes from 


| house to house among thé*poor, and I will give you a hurri- 


your devotional meetings, in January and February at least, | 
close with conversational meetings, and the laws of cause | 


and effect will give you a spiritual harvest. Your church 


| gerous classes there. 


members will be trained into activity. Your Sabbath-schools | 


will prosper; you will be able to utter in the ear of youth, and 
of middle age, and of age, the word regeneration with Biblical 
emphasis. You have torpid churches, because you have un- 
exercised churches, You have churches possessed with the 
dyspepsia and the gout, simply because they are fat and do 


; : - | eane of public sentiment for the reformation of our misgov- 
aggressive work opening each year in our churches. You can | ~ P “ 


Let all | 


erned municipalities. [Applause.] 


Until you organize lay religious effort in the country, you 
never will reach the perishing and the degraded and the dan- 
I know that the high percentage of one 
in five Protestant church members in our population is made 
up largely from the country. It is not true of our larger 
cities that one in five of their population is a Protestant 
church member. But although our rural districts are better 
than our cities, you know how desolate vast tracts of the 
country are, and how the country side itself needs to be dis- 
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tributed and ferreted out to its last nook by an omnipresent poor. Let us have our charities associated and made sys. 
activity of men and women who do not lean too much on | tematic. Let us have work given oftener to the needy and 


their pastor, and expect him to do nine-tenths of their own 
work. 


Pardon me now if I venture, in the third place, to mention | 


something a little novel. You have question boxes in your | 
| to the poor to be help to self help, and our miscellaneous door 


Sunday-schools. Sometimes lecturers venture to give_ques- 
tion box addresses. I have gone from side to side of the land, 


taking up questions miscellaneously from students and from | 
the masses of the people, and I am amazed to find the questions | 


of the average citizens as keen as those of educated men. Lib 
erty of thought has in America set the strongest brains 
among the masses of men on fire. Great problems of philos- 
ophy are being discussed by our best laymen. There is a pop- 
ular earnestness that you can not appreciate until you hear its 
questions concerning the vastest problems of theology, which 
were once discussed only by scholars. The ploughman inthis 
country thinks for himself. Why should not a minister do 
what, I confess I did once, when I was a pastor, and have in 
his Sabbath-school, or somewhere in his church, a preacher’s 
question box? Put pencil and paper at the side of the box, and 
let questions be freely dropped into it anonymously. You 
want subjects for your sermons. You want to know about 
what people are talking and thinking. Let them put anony- 
mous questions into the preacher’s box and you will soon 
know what men are thinking about. At first you will not 
get many questions, but by alittle encouraging of the people 
you will find that the inquiries will multiply, and that you 
can look into your list of questions and see the secret 
thoughts of your congregation. Let a committee be appoint- 
ed to revise the list of questions before they are handed to 
you, if you fear that frivolous or impertinent inquiries will be 
handed in. Let it be understood that you see none that are 
not approved by the committee. I never had an impertinent 
question banded to me during the three or four years that I 
acted asa pastor. Strong men, whom you rarely meet on 
your pastoral visits, will put questions into your box, some 
men you rarely can approach in ordinary conversation closely 
enough to get at their secret difficulties. Your question box 
isan assistance to such persons. A man may neglect it en- 
tirely; but if he chooses to put in an anonymous question cov- 
ering the secret struggle of his soul, you may possibly be of 
assistance to him in some public address, and he will come to 
hear his questions answered. 


Daniel Webster was once approached by a man who wished 


to start a new journal in Boston. The man recommended | 


the use of exceedingly fine printing paper. There was to bea 
flourishing tifle printed in large letters; various mechanical 


improvements were to appear in the sbeet. But Webster | to defend Sunday politics in the pulpit, but many ministers 


said: ‘‘Let your paper be printed in the usual form, but with 
unusual ability.””, Now, I would have a minister preach in 


use of a question box. He need not read the questions pub- 
licly, but may take his text as usual, and incorporate his re- 
plies into his sermons. 

Suppose that I could put up preachers’ question boxes in all 
the churches of the United States; suppose I could c:use devo 


money given sparingly. For one I would have the Elberfeld 
and the Germantown plan of poor relief applied to our cities, 
and money given only in cases where it is known it must be 
had to relieve immediate want. I would have the help given 


charities immensely curtailed. The church is doing great 
damage by its miscellaneous methods of distributing its char- 
ities. Many are careless in the use of money, because forced 
by business to be penurious inthe use of time. We give aman 
a dollar to get rid of |im. We have in the church, I believe, 
wealth enough to relieve the wants of the poor, and to cause 
no strain on the finances of God’s house. But at present, as 
any expert of charity will tell you, and as we have been learn- 
ing in Boston to our humiliation, we have been doing harm 
by stimulating beggary, simply by the miscellaneousness of our 
charities. The associated charities of Boston have lately 
been reorganized on the Germantown and Elberfeld plan, fa- 
miliar to all philanthropists. 


What if I should say, face to face with the author of the 
international lessons, that I would have somewhere in the 
year temperance taught in the Sabbath-school, and in the in- 
ternational lessons. [A voice from the audience: We have 
that.] I know you have it ina general way, but it is in a 
very special way that I would have temperance taught. I 
would have the principle of total abstinence carried untlinch- 
ingly to the front in all the Sabbath-schools of the land. [Ap- 
plause.] You have not that everywhere, for vour ministers, 
especially in the south and south-west, and in Europe, do not 
practice it everywhere. [Applause.] We have in Boston, 
and in Oberlin, and in a score of other places in the land, 
Sabbath-school organizations where two pledges of total ab- 
stinence are offered to the children for their choice. One re- 
quires total abstinence from intoxicating drinks; the other 
total abstinence not only from intoxicating drinks, but also 
from tebaceo and profanity. [Apolause.] In Boston, in nine 
cases out of ten, and in Oberlin, in ten cases out of ten, the 
latter pledge has been preferred. You have not adopted 
this triple pledge in all your Sabbath-schools, for some of 
your ministers have not adopted it. [Applause.] I make no 
apology for saying that any minister whose example is not 
leading his young people to abstain from intoxicating drinks 
and tobacco is bringing up the youth under his charge in the 
way they should not go. [Applause.] 


What if I should say that under a democracy the discus- 


| sion of the moral issues of public affairs is one of the duties 
| of the church. Not on Sundays. I am not about to venture 


| give week-day tectures, and I know half a dozen who have 


| preludes t ts ¢ y iti 
the usual way, but with unusual pertinancy obtained by the | preludes on current events and move whole cities by them. 


It is an amazement to me that an humble prelude on a great 
blazing subject of public interest will be quoted from side to 


| side of the land, even as unimportant an individual as myself, 


as I have found by five years experience, may sometimes aid 


| a great cause in that feeble way. Now, what if in week-day 
| leetures—I do not say on Sundays, for I would no‘ myself em- 


tional meetings to be closed by cagversation meetings for two | 


months in each year, and this, from Plymouth Rock to the 


Golden Gate; suppose I could organize every pastorate in this 
| hairy scalp and tell it its duty? [Applause.] Why, I be- 
| lieve that agitation in this country, after all, is king of the 


jand on Chalmer’s territorial principle of district visitation— 
what would be the result? Of course these are not exactly 


new measures. They have been adopted in scores of church | 


es, I presume, although I do not know of more than two in 
which a preacher’s question box has been used. What I 
want is to make them universal, and the common property of 
the churches, just as mucha usual thing as the average pray- 
er meeting or the communion service. 

Let us have help to self-help organized in assistance of the 





ploy preludes on Sundays, except on the very greatest occa- 
sions—what if in preludes to week-day lectures the ministry 
of the land should occasionally take current rascaldom by the 


land. Congress moves as a ship, according to the winds that 
blow upon its sails. But where do the winds come from? 
Cut of the caves of the hearts of the people, and what is 
king Eolus there if it be not the adaptation of thought by 
pulpit, press, and platform? How can we rouse these winds 
unless we lift ourselves up at times to the duty of telling com- 
merce its duty, and politicians their duty, and discuss the 
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moral issues of public affairs, as the prophetsdid of old, in the 
name of God? 
from side to side of the land, occasionally employed pretudes 
in this way? 
long political campaign, and the election was to come on a 
Monday. He worked hard up to midnight Saturday. ‘‘Now,”’ 


| a seminary, but if a man feels a divine call to study a partic- 


What if the churches of all denominations, | 


A politician in Maine had been through a | 


ular class of topics, and wishes to stay a fourth year under 
special training, then inGod’s name let the churches encourage 
him, for the field of study is now so large that our men can 


' not meet skepticism unless some of them are trained more 


said he, ‘I have done my duty, but to-morrow the ministers | 


of Maine will stand up in pulpits and give such hints that all 


the work of the last two months will be undone in this State | 
among respectable people.”? What if we had stood up in our | 
| specially important and difficult class of questions ought to be 


pulpits in the North and given such hints before the civil 
war as would have convinced the South that we could not be 
divided against ourselves, in the event of contest between the 
two sections of the land? The contest never would have 
come. Where are the ministers who failed to do their duty 
concerning the discussion of human bondage? On their heads 
rests some part of the blood of the Rebellion. [Applause.] 
America is not out of trouble yet, but she has cost us a great 
deal, and she is worth saving! In the United States, at least, 
the discussion of the moral issues of public affairs is a part of 
the duty of the independent platform. Buton a week-day 
lecture evening, I say, let the church, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, speak out on temperance, on sensuality, on cor- 
ruption in city politics, on jobbery in national affairs. We 
need not mention men or parties by name, but the moral is- 
sues of public affairs are a part of our legitimate list of sub- 
jects for discussion, and if we would half use our power, the 
agitation that would result would be feared by politicians to 
their finger tips. |Applause.] You have it in your power, 
ministers of America, to manage politics whenever any great 
moral issue is at stake, and politics are not worth managing 
in any other case. Let the dead bury their dead, you can 
take care of the living. [Applause ] 


The religious regeneration of the press will follow swiftly 
on the regeneration of public sentiment. We have afew 
newspapers great enough in convictions, and strong enough 
in their purses to brave public sentiment. We have some 
newspapers that are not party organs. Let us see to it that 
editors are made the friends of sound moral ideas. The re 
ligious regeneration of the pulpit in relation to secular af- 
fairs will affect the regeneration of the respectable portion of 
the parlors of the land. Regenerate your pulpit and parlor, 
and you will regenerate your press; regenerate your pulpit and 
parlor and press, and you will regenerate politics in their 
moral issues. 

Of course I need not pause long in (@fence of the proposi- 
tion that church discipline in the church which echoes God, 
will be conducted according to Matthew, eighteenth chapter, 
and not according to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. [Ap 
plause and laughter.] A lax church discipline is the sup- 
posed outcome of Congregationalism, but it is the outcome 
of independency and individualism gone mad. There is in 
this country a particular need of sternness in church disci- 
pline, because we manage all churches by the voluntary prin- 
ciple. I confess that without church officers not elected ex- 
clusively by the laymen, almost any form of church govern- 
ment is weak as water, unless the church is filled with the 
revival spirit. Give me a glorious reformatory Biblical at- 
mesphere in the church, and this eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew will execute itself. Let that spirit be absent, and you 
will find the standards of expediency and creeping conformi- 
ty to the world taking the place of God’s resonant righteous- 

ess in church discipline; the world will turn away from any 
church that conducts its affairs on the world’s ideals of expe- 
diency. 


I must recommend a fourth year in the theological semina- 
ries; not for all students, but for some. Andover has public- 
ly declared itself in favor of this change. Princeton has 


| fostered by the church. 


| whole man. 


| 


than three years in a professional school. It was my 
fortune to take a fourth year of study in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and I believe it was the most profitable year 
that I ever gave to theological topics. 

Let me say that a ministry and a lectureship at large for a 


The diversification of the work of 
the pulpit needs to be as great as that of the wants of the 
people in religious things. Let us educate some men for a 
ministry at large if they feel called to this by the Divine 
Spirit and Providence. Let us have a lectureship here and 
there, for specially important and difficult problems, and, if 
God blesses such work, let it be followed as far as His indica- 
tions would lead a exutious man to go. 

Let me say, that among the deeds of the church for the 
times, I would bave the foundation of professorships in our 
theological seminaries on the relation of religion and science. 
Princeton has something like this, and has had for years, 
Andover lately gave forty thousand dollars to the endowment 
of such a professorship. Other seminaries are following in the 
wake of these great leaders. Let us meet a pinehbed physicism 
by a broad Christian philosophy. Let us have men capable of 
understanding the Psalms of David in the light of modern 
research. Let us know of what we affirm, when we discuss 
the relations of religion to science. Let us no longer blun- 
der and siumble, and take an evasive attitude in the face of 
an arrogant and narrow physicism, and its offspring, mate~ 
rialism, agnosticism, and atheism. Would I have the materia 
medica taught in theological schools? By no means. I 
would have the relations between religion and science taught, 
It is my business to study those relations. But what do I 
study? It isthe line between wind and water in every ship 
of science. It is not necessary for me to know what a physi. 
cian must know when he would write prescriptions for the 
sick. I want to know the relations between physical truth 
and religious truth, and so I study the line between wind 
and water. Standing before audiences of many kinds, I find 
everywhere that any shot above the line or under the line 
goes tor nought. Whoever would hold audiences, by discuss- 
ing science and religion, must strike the line between wind 
and water every time. That is not a wide line, and though it 
isa long one, going around all the ships of the different sci- 
ences, itis not beyond the power of one man, if he is indus. 
trious enough and will give himself wholly to the topic, to 
know the principal things that are to be known along that 
line. You say I have undertaken too much. Well, God 
knows I have undertaken enough—but I have not under- 
taken as much as you think, because I have not undertaken to 
unload all our ships, nor have Iundertaken to examine every 
square foot of them; but I have undertaken to know how to aim 
at the line between wind and water, and I hope with practice 
enough, having given four years to theology, and at least 
seven year; to that line between wind and water,to know how, 
by and by, to look for that line in a deadiy way over the top.of 
the cannon. 

I would, finally, my friends, have every church service, 
large or small, closed by an act of silent, total self-surrender 
to Almighty God. I believe the Church does not enough ad-~ 
dress the will. We address the heart. We address the intel- 
lect. Weare learning, I hope, more and more to address the 
But, if I am to speak frankly what I think, it is 
only the very best class of the ministry that knows how to ad- 
dress the will, and cause it to surrender utterly to God on 
the spot, and at the moment of the appeal. This is the value of 


adopted it. I would not have all ministers kept four years in | the best kind of evangelistic services. We want no wild fire, 
i 
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but what is the difference between your evangelist and the 


ordinary preacher? The evangelist means to secure an im- 


mediate surrender to God. Perhaps he can not address the | 


intellect as well as you can; but he has learnt how to present 
truth to the will. 
the intellect, and year by year your ministry is fruitless. 
Preach to the will an hour and you have done more than by 
preaching days to the mere intellect and heart and the taste. We 
must not undervalue this latter kind of preaching; but taken 
alone,*it is futile sheet lighting, and not the thunderbolt. 
Let usaddress the will on every public religious occasion, by 
some final act of each hearer calling for total, irreversible 
surrender of the will to all the light the soul has. Before 
any benediction is pronounced, let the audience, in both vocal 
and silent prayer, be led through a great and supreme act of 
utter self-surrender to Almighty God. 

Through all the Bible there flames on high cherubic symbol 
to represent the Church. It is one symbol in many parts. 


You present it to the heart, to the taste, to | 


You have the stone cut out of the mountain and filling the | 
earth; you have the voice of the redeemed before the throne; | 
you have the angel with the everlasting Gospel to be pro- | 


claimed to all quarters of the earth, and methinks he cries 
aloud, now, over all the seas—cries in Chinese immigration; 
éries in the incomnig multitudes from Europe; cries to our 
land ag,to no other on the planet. But the supreme detail in 
this unified symbol we find in Ezekiel, where we read of the 
wheels and of the spirit within them. 
spirit was to go they went. When the living creatures went 
the wheels went by them; when those stood, these stood; when 
those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted 
up over against them. The spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels. The likeness of the living creatures was 
like burning coals of fire; out of the fire went forth lightning. 
The living creatures ran and returned as the appearance of a 
flash of lightning. The likeness of the firmament upon the 
heads of the living creatures was as the color of a terrible 
crystal stretched forth over their heads above. Under the 
firmament were their wings, straight, the one towards the 
other. Everyone had four wings which covered their bodies; 
and when they went, I heard the noise of their wings like the 
voice of great waters, and as THE VOICE OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


| some preparation. 


Whithersoever the | 


Such is the voice which the church is called upon to echo. | 


[Applause.] 


Bible-Teaching in London Board Schools. 


The pleasing and interesting ceremony—now annually ob- 


served—of awarding prizes for Scripture knowledge to children | 


| ly connected with actual life and needs. 


| preparation by the teacher... . 
| of the material. 


taught in the schools of the London School Board, took place re- 


cently at. the Crystal Palace, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Reed, M.P. Siz Charles Reed spoke of the occasion as a dec- 
laration on behalf of the School Board of the value attached 


by its members to religious teaching in the schools of the coun- | 
try. He explained that although they were not required by | 


law to give religious instruction in their schools, they did give | 


it to every child in attendance. Practically they had found 


that the “religious difficulty,”’ once so much talked of, did not | 


exist. The simple Bible-reading, with explanations suited to 
the capacity of the children, was liked by the scholars and ap- 
proved by the parents, who rarely declined to allow their chil- 
dren to attend. Excluding infants, the whole of the scholars 
might now be said to submit themselves to Scripture examina- 
tions. In 1875 there were 38,000, in 1878 there were 102,000, 
in 1879 there were 112,979, and this year 127,501 had been ex- 
amined. The prizes this year numbered 4,000; they consisted 
chiefly of Bibles, and were, as usual, the joint gift of Sir Fran- 
cis Peek and the Religious Tract Society.—London Sunday 


Magazine. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
NORMAL OUTLINES, 


[PRELIMINARY NoTEe.—These outlines are intended for 
use either by the individual student, or in the Normal Class 
or the Teachers’ Meeting. They are outlines merely, to be fill 
ed up by study, and not completed essays. They may be 
taught in the form of lecture-lessons, each point being 
placed upon the black-board in an abbreviated form, as below 
when announced by the teacher. These heads should be fre. 
quently reviewed, and at the close of the lesson erased, to 
give the class an opportunity of exercising their unaided 
memory ina final review. A part of the lessons are upon the 
Teacher’s work; another portion upon varivus topics in the 
Book of Genesis, so arranged that by the close of the quarter, 
the student may obtain the general scope of the book.] 





No. I. THE SIX PREPARATIONS. 
I. PREPARATION IS NEEDED BY THE TEACHER. 


1, Upon general principles. All good work requires train- 
ing. Noperson can make a shoe, or build a house, or cut and 
fit a garment, or teach successfully in a public school, without 
No more can the Sunday-School teacher. 

. 2. On aecount of the limitation of time. The day-school oc- 
cupies the scholar at least twenty-five hours in each week; the 
Sunday-School, an hour and a half, of which not much over 
half an hour is given to the lesson in the class. Because the 
Sunday-School teacher has only one fiftieth of the time pos- 
sessed by the secular teacher, he needs all the more ability and 
training to make the most of his limited opportunity. . . 3. On 
account of the lack of authority. The teacher in the Sunday: 
School can exert but little authority over his scholars. But 
that fact does not make his work of little importance. It re- 
quires less knowledge and skill to teach a scholar who has al- 
ready learned his lesson than to awaken interest in, and im- 
part instruction to one who cares but little about it. Hence 
there is all the greater need of thorough preparation for the 
Sunday-School teacher.. .4. Onaccount of the importance of 
the subjects. The matters with which the Sunday-School 
teacher deals are not like algebra and geometry, only indirect- 
They are the truths 
and principles upon which depend character, conduct and 
eternal destiny. It is of vast importance that they be clearly 
understood and thoroughly taught. Hence the need of full 
'¢ Onaecount of the delicacy 
The teacher deais with souls and characters 
in their formative impressible pdriod. How easy to warp and 
How importantg to know just how to train 
them aright! How greatly the §teacher needs to understand 
his work and to be thoroughly eguipped for it! 


11. THE TEACHER’S PREPAIATION INCLUDES SIx ELE- 









1. The preparation of perschal character. No person is 
qualified to teach the Bible unt his own life and character 
are controlled by its principl@.. .2. The preparation of 
Christian experience. As astrfin of music can not be inter- 
preted by a deaf man; asa paifiting or landscape can not be 
appreciated by a blind man; sq@the deepest meaning of scrip- 
ture can neither be taught sucqpssfully nor even comprehend- 
ed fully by one who has not nm brought into personal rela- 
tion with Christ as his one Redpemer.. .3 The preparation 
of Biblical knowledge. The mure completely the whole Bible 
is understood and known, the better may any portion of it be 
taught. Hence, the teacher must be acquainted with (1) 
Bible construction, i. e., its books, writers and subjects. (2) 
Bible History. (3) Bible Geography. (4) Bible Institutions. 
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(5) Bible manners and customs. (6) Bible Biography. (‘/) 
Bible doctrines... .4. The preparation of the specific lesson. 


The teacher needs to know much more about the lesson than | 


he proposes to teach his scholars. He must be prepared to an- 
swer questions as well as to ask them; and from a well stored 
mind, to teach with reserve power.. .5. The preparation of 
adaptation to scholars. The teacher needs to know his class as 


well as his lesson; to understand their varied characters, abili- | 
ties, acquirements and religious condition; he needs to select | 


from the mass of information he has gathered those truths 
best suited to his scholars, and to adapt them to their individ- 
ual needs. . . 6. 


The material selected, next comes the question, what to do 
with it. The teacher must determine in which order he will 
take up his subjects; how to approach the lesson; how to present 
it; how to illustrate it; finally how to apply it. 

BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


I. PRE. NE. 
Gen. pri. 
Lim. ti. 
Lac. au. 
Imp. sub. 
Del. mat. 


SIX. PRE. 
Per. Char. 
Chr. Exp. 

Bib. Kno. 

Spe. Les. 

Ad. Sch. 

Tea. Pl. 


[| _ — 


No. If. THE STUDY OF THE LESSON. 
I. THE THREE AIMS OF STUDY. 

1. To ascertain the meaning of the word. The first and 
greatest aim of all study should be to obtain the truth. Not 
to find arguments in support of preconceived opinions, but to 
ascertain “the mind of the spirit’? in the written word... . 
2. To supply the needs of the soul. The Bible is to be studied 


not in the spirit of curiosity, but as one seeks a fountain to | 


quench thirst. He who has himself been fed with the bread 
of life alone is qualified to break that bread to others... . 
3. To meet the needs of his class. 


are ever to be kept in mind as he prepares his lesson. 
11. THE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF LESSON STUDY. 


1. Acquaintance with the subject-matter; to know all that 
can be known concerning the lesson.. . . 2. 


to the individual needs of each scholar... . 
teaching ; the “lesson plan.’’ 
1m. THE Four SouRCcEs OF INFORMATION, 

1. The lesson-text: the verses of the lesson... . . 2. The con- 
text: the verses in immediate connection with the lesson, 
both before and after it.. . .3. The parallel passages, or col- 
lateral texts; places in Scripture where the same subject is 
presented. -4. The lesson helps; commentaries, exposi- 
tions, aids to the study of the Bible, maps, &c. 

Iv. THE SEVEN ELEMENTS OF THE LEsson, * 

For the complete mastery of the lesson in all its depart- 
ments, there are seven subjects which require attention. 
These are:—. 1. The time; when the events of the lesson took 


place, or its teachings were given; at what period in the | 


world’s history; how long before or after Christ; 
after the date of the last lesson. . . . 2. 
events occurred; lands, provinces, or localities referred to in 
the lesson, or related to it: their location, their history 
and their present condition... 3. ios 
named or referred to; what facts are associated with them; 
what traits of character are presented... . 4, 
chain of incident or of thought in the lesson. . 


how long 


. .o% The dif- 


ficulties; questions connected with ihe lesson which are not | 


* As given by Dr. J, H. Vincent. 


The preparation of the teaching plan. Itis one | 
thing to know what to teach; another to know how to teach. | 


The teacher studies the | 
word not for himself alone, but to impart the truth to others. | 
The needs of the souls depending on his lips for instruction | 


Adaptation to | 
pupils ; selection of the teaching material, and its preparation | 
.3 Methods of | 


The places; where the | 


The persons; who are | 


The facts; the | 


easy to answer; whether in the line of interpretation, or of 
| apparent discrepancy. These are to be investigated, not for 
the purpose of discussion in the class, but as essential to a 
| complete preparation.. . .6. The doctrines; the truths di- 
| rectly or inferentially taught in the lesson. These should not 
| be taken at random from the verses, but arranged under sub- 
| jects, as the doctrines concerning God, concerning man, con- 
cerning redemption, &c.. . . 7. The duties; the practical 
teachings of the lesson; what it commands us to be or to do; 
| either negatively or positively; both direct precept and as il- 
Instrated in example. 
v. THE METHOD OF PREPARATION. 
1. Ascertain the contents of the lesson; its facts or line of 
| thought.. . 2. Study its relations of time, places, and per- 
sons.. . 3. Investigate its difficulties.. .4. Adopt its doc- 
trinal, and practical teachings.. .5. Prepare suitable illus- 
| trations to light up the lesson. . . 6. Arrange an outline-plan 
for teaching. 
vi. Hints CONCERNING PREPARATION. 

1. Begin preparation early in the week.. .2. Pray much 
over the lesson... . 3. Use with discrimination all helps ac- 
cessible.. . 4, Study independently; forming your own con- 

| clusions after obtaining all possible light upon the subject. 
. . 5. Study your scholars as well as your lesson. “oe 6. Do 
not expect to use all your material in teaching. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 





. Aims. 1. Asc. me. wo. 2. Sup ne. sou. 3. Me. ne. el. | 
. Dep. 1. Ac. sub. mat. 2. Ad. pu. 3. Meth. tea. | 
. Sour. Inf. 1. Less. 2. Con. 3. Par. Pass. 4. Less. h. 
7. Elem. Less. Ti. Pi. Per. Fa. Dif. Doc. Dut. 
7, Meth. Prep. 1. As. con. 2. Stu. rel. t. p p. 3. inv. dif. | 
4. Ad. doe. prac. tea. 5. Pre. ill. 6. Arr. out. 
JI. Hin. 1. Beg. ear. 2.Pr. 3. Us.h. 4. St. ind. 5. St. sch. | 
6. Not exp.........us. all. mat. | 


No. Ili. THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Its TITLEs. 


I. 


1. Greek title, ‘Genesis,’ taken from the Septuagint ver- 
| sion, meaning “‘beginning.”’. .2. Hebrew title ‘Bereshith,’ 
| meaning “in the beginning,” taken, according to Hebrew 
' usage, from its opening word, yet appropriate to its con- 
' tents. 


u. Irs CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Extreme antiquity. It is the oldest book in the world, 
having been written about 1500 B. C. Particular writings or 
inscriptions may be more ancient, but no complete connected 
| work approaches it in antiquity.. .2. Length of its annals, 
| Its history covers more than half the period of the Old Testa- 
| ment, from the creation to the death of Joseph, according to 
| the common chronology, nearly 2400 years, and much longer, 
| in the opinion of many scholars.. .3. Importance of its sub- 
| jects. It contains what every thinking mind desires to learn; 
the only trustworthy account of the creation, the origin of 
| man, the entrance of moral evil, the first revelation of 
God’s will, and of the divine plan for the world’s redemption. 

. .4. Religious purpose. “It is the first volume of the his- 
tory of man in relation with God.” (Murphy). In its history, 
genealogy, and biography, it is never secular, but always 
spiritual, presenting the divine side of human life. 

mi. Irs CONSTRUCTION. 

1. It is composed of eleven distinct documents, or narrations, 
all (except the first, which is a record of creation), beginning 
with the words: ‘‘These are the generations, &c.,” or ‘‘The 
| book of the generations, &c.”” The word in Hebrew is ‘‘Tole- 
| doth,”? meaning ‘annals, or family history.’ The annalsof an 
| entire family are included under those of its head. Thus we 
have the ‘Toledoth’ or ‘history’ (1) of the heavens and the 
| earth, beginning Gen. 2:4. (2) Of Adam, including his de- 
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(3) Of Noah, 6:9. (4) Noah’s sons, 10:1. (5) 
(6) Of Terah, including the life of Abraham, 
11:27. (7) Of Ishmael, 25:12 (8) Of Isaac, 25:19. (9) Of 
Esau, 86:1. (10) Of Jacob, 37:2.. .2. These documents are 
arranged according to a definite plan; not thrown together in 
an accidental way. They present the main line of the wor- 


scendants, 5:1. 
Of Shem, 11:10. 


shippers of —_. and the families holding special relationship | 


with them. . . 3. 


Hence the book must have been written or | 


compiled by one person; since it has unity of plan with its vari- | 


ety of documents. Undoubtedly it was written by Moses, 


though in it earlier writings were employed, revised and ar- | 


ranged by him under divine direction. 
Iv. ITs OUTLINE. 


1. The Creation. (Ch.1:2.) 2. The Fall. (Ch.3.) 3. 


The Antediluvian Races. (Ch. 4,5.) 4. The Deluge. (Ch. 6-9.) | 


5. The Dispersed Races. (Ch. 10:11.) 6. 
ly. (Ch. 12-50.) 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


I. Tit. 1. {ss ) Gen. : 2. . (Heb.) Ber. 

II. Char. Seo 2. Len. ann. 3 Imp. sub_ 4. Rel pur. 
\IIL, tig - li. Dos, (Tol PY 2. Def pl. 3. One wri. ( Mos.) 
mt Outl 1 hone 2. Fa. 3. Ant. Ra, 4, Del. 5. Dis. Ra. 6." 

Ch. Fa } 


No, I¥. HISTORIC PERIODS IN GENESIS. 


The Book of Genesis relates the early history of the race, so 
far as is necessary to its general theme, the divine plan of 
redemption. Its record may be divided into four periods. 
1, creative; 2, primeval; 3, preparatory; 4, patriarchal. 

1. THE CREATIVE PERIOD. 


This includes the six days or stages of creation. 

1. Its chronology. 
illimitable past, it comes down through countless centuries to 
B. C. 4004, the date of the creation of man, according to the 
common chronology, which is not certainly correct... . 2. 
Its subdivisions. The steps or stages of creation, each repre- 
sented by a ‘day.’. .(1.) The light. (2.) The heavens, 
(3.) The land. (4.) The sun, moon, and stars. (5.) 
Marine animals. (6.) Land animals and man. 
Its great names. Adam and Eve, the father and mother of 
mankind. . -(4.) Jts localities. ‘“‘The garden eastward in 








Eden;” perhaps at the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris; | 


perhaps at their junction near the Persian Gulf. 
mm. THE PRIMEVAL PERIOD. 


1. Its chronology. From the creation of man, 4004 B.C., to 
the deluge, 2348 B. C., 1656 years... . 2. 
The fall. (2.) The antediluvian races. (3.) The deluge.. . 
8. Its great names. (1.) Seth, the ancestor of the chosen line. 
(2.) Lamech, the earliest poet. (3.) Enoch, the translated. 
(4.) Nvuah, the righteous man. 4. 
Mesopotamian valley, between Armenia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

111. THE PREPARATORY PERIOD. 

1. Its chronology. 
of Abraham, 1921, B. C., a period of 427 years. . 
divisions. (1.) The building of Babel. (2.) The dispersion 
of the races. (3.) The rise of the monarchies: Babylon, Ni- 
neveh, and Egypt. . . 3. Its great names. 
cestor of Christ. (2) Nimrod, the founder of empire. 
Terah, the father of the chosen family. . 
the lands comprised between the Caspian Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Iv. THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD. 


1. Its chronology. From the call of Abraham, 1921, to the 
death of Joseph 1635, B. C., 286 years; the shortest of the 
four periods, yet occupying more than three-fourths of the 
book of Genesis, from the 12th to the 50th chapter. . . 2. Its 
subdivisions. (1) The journeys of the Patriarchs. (2) The 


(3) 


The Chosen Fami- | 
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| settlement in Egypt. 3. Its great names. 


(1) Abraham, the 
(2) Isaac, the heir of the promise. (3) Jacob, 
4 


friend of God. 

the wrestler with God. (4) Joseph, the ruler of Egypt. . 

Its localities; principally Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 
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SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 


EXAMINATION, AUG- 
UST 18, 1880. 


Numbers 8, 1 and 25—the three best papers belong respec- 


| tively to the following persons: 


Miss KATE F. N. Jd. 
rian). 


REv. N. 


KIMBALL, Plainfield, (Presbyte- 


M. Stroxes, Hinckley, Il]. (Methodist Episco- 


| pal). 


Beginning at an unkhown point in the ‘| 


_(3.) | 


Its subdivisions. (1.) | 


Its localities; in the great | 


From the deluge, 2348 B. C., to the call | 
. 2. Its sub- | 


(1) Shem, the an- | 


.4. Its localities: | 





Miss CHARLOTTE E. LEAvirr, Providence, R. I. 
gregationalist). 


(Con- 
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The several papers which have passed stand in the follow- 
ing order of merit: Numbers 3, 1, 25, 22, 64, 88, 8, 2, 40, 56, 
2,27, 11, 538, 20, 41, 39, 45, 21, 31, 5, 68, 36, 67, 30, 14, 29, 26, 
47, 35, 4, 13, 17, 55, 28, 44, 43, 65, 23, 10, 51, 50, 12, 62, 37, 33, 
19, 34, 52, 48, 15. 
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|OF THE CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


1880. 
[Alphabetical List.] 


Hattie A. Aspinwall, Troy, Pa 

Ellen M. Austin Wisner, Nebr. 

Rev. O. 8S. Baketel, Manchester, N. H. 
Mrs. C. S. Barrett, Titusville, Pa. 
Rev. F. W. Beecher, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Helen F. Blinn, Janesville, Wis. 

Mary E. Braden, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sadie J. Brown, Dansville, N. Y. 
George 8. Butts, Bemus Point, N. Y. 
Miss Julia Cadwell, Montreal P. Q. 

E. W. Caswell, Owego. N. Y. 

Miss Marv Coulson, Oxford, O. 

Rev. Junius B. Countryman, Bergen, N. Y. 
Frank W. Crossfield, Machias, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. F. Curtis, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Cordelia M. Deming, oem oO. 
Miss Clara Dickey, Geneseo, .Y. 
Jennie M. Druse, Conneaut, 0. 

Ettie Dunn, Miles Grove, Pa. 

Rev. 8S. J. M. Eaton, D. D., Franklin, Pa. 
Rev. Sylvester Fidler, Cooperstown, Pa. 
Moses W. Gleason, Open Meadows, N. Y. 
Rebecca Green, Fredonia, a # 

Mrs. E. G. W. Hall, Oxbow, N. Y. 
James Hamilton, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hervey, Cincinnati, O. 
Jennie Humble, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. C, A. Hunt, Janesville, Wis. 
Mrs. N. E. Irwin, Pleasantville, Pa. 
Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield, NJ. 
Luella A. Kirkland, Dewittville, N. Y. 
Minnie P. Lang, Allezheny, Pa. 
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IsAAC’s PROSPERITY.—Gen. xxvi, 12-25. . . Time. 
1804. Isaac 92 years old. 


EXPOSITORY. 











The land is Gerar not 
This fact shows that the patriarchs cid not 


12. Then Isaac sowed in that land. 
far from Gaza. 











ralin their habits. Hundred fold. This is an unusual yield 
since 25 or 30 fold was the ordinary yield.. .13. Went for- 
ward. Increased in wealth and power, the result of the 
blessing of God upon him.. .14. The Philistines. Descend- 
ants of Ham who inhabited Egypt. They were a warlike, 
active people. They inhabited the district of Palestine or 
Philistia. Envied him. Because of his great prosperity. 
“Who can stand before envy?’? Every man pays a price for 
every blessing received. If we heap up possessions we lose 
thereby quiet and get great anxiety.. 15. All the wells. 
These were difficult to dig and costly. The Philistines 
had stopped. A very expressive way of indicating their envy 
and opposition to Isaac and his friends; for a good well of 
water in that country was of great value. This was in fact a 
declaration of war. (II Kings iii, 19-25.). .16. Abimelech. 
This was the name of several Philistine kings. Go from 
us. Isaac is thus banished to Gerar. .17. Isaac departed 
thence. 
strength than his opposers; hence for the sake of peace he 
removed, but he found the promise true: ‘‘The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” Pitched his tent. Encamped. The val- 
ley of Gerar. The undulating land of Gerar. The narrow 
plain through which runs a stream which would help 
to supply his need. Dwelt there. Fixed himself in the 
settled abode. .18. Digged again the wells of water. It 
was of the first necessity in the encampment to secure 
water. Called their names. As memorials of his father . 
19. Digged in the valley. Prospecting for a new well. And 
found there a well of springing water. (Hebrew.) 
waters. 
because of its cooling freshness and because perennial. . 
20. Herdman. A strife sprung up between the rival herd- 
men. These are still common in the land. The water is ours. 
Because digged by Isaac’s followers. Esek. Marginal read- 
ing,“‘coutention.” . . 21. Strove. Contended. Sitnah. From the 
term ‘‘Satan’’ meaning accession. Marginal reading, hatred. 
. 22. Removed. Here again he prefers to leave his encamp- 
ment rather than to have strife. Rehoboth. (Room, a space, 
enlargement). Probably about twenty-three miles south- 
west of Beer-sheba. It is remarkable how the patience and 
peacableness of Isaac appear in this narrative. The Gospel 
spirit is the only true weapon against the world. If we 











































































































B. C | 


neglect agriculture, though inclined to be nomadic and pasto- | 


He was a man of peace though having greater | 


would conquer our enemies we are to obey the injunction: 
“Love your enemies.”’ Isaac like Christ conquered by 
meekness. . 23. Bver-sheba. A border town of the promised 
land and the paternal homestead where the covenant blessings 
had been promised. . . 24. Lord appeared. A night vision. 
The God of Abraham. In this Jehovah reminds himof his 
eovenant faithfulness and especially of his covenant with 
Abraham. Fear not. Asa man of peace unwilling to strive 
or fight he may have feared, but God bids him have no fear 
so long as he is serving him and doing right... . 26. 
Builded an altar there. He thus consecrates his pro- 
longed sojourn at Beer-sheba. This is an expression of his 
grateful sense of the Divine goodness on the present occasion. 
So all devoted Christians should evince their gratitude by 
spiritual sacrifices and grateful remembrance of God’s inter- 
ferences in their behalf. Isaac first built an altar and then 
diggeda well. He seems to have made his home here for the 
most of the remainder of his life. He died, however, at He- 
| bron, B. C. 716, aged 180. 
| LESSON II, OCTOBER 10th, 1880. 
JACOB AND Esau.—Gen. xxvii, 22-40.. . Time. 
1760. Isaac 137 years old.. . Place, 
| miles south-west of Jerusalem. 
| EXPOSITORY. rs 
22. Jacob’s voice. . . . . . hands of Esau. Every effort at 
deception is frustrated at some point or other. In this case 
the voice and hands did not agree. 23. His hands 
were hairy. But Isaac was deceived somewhat in this 
case. <A goat’s hair has often a soft, delicate touch, 
very much like that on the human person; and though 
he had misgivings in the case he nevertheless blessed Jacob. 
The deed was done and could not be revoked. How the de- 
ceiver is recompensed by deceits practiced upon him in the 
beautiful coat of Joseph! . . 24. Art thou my very son, Esau? 
The first suspicions were not utterly quieted. He said: 
I am. First, the acted falsehood, then the lie in so 
many words. It is impossible to approve of Jacob’s 
conduct in this matter. If Jacob had not done this 
| wrong would the Lord’s promises have failed? Did God 
| need Jacob’s sin in order to carry out His plan? God 
| forbid. The work would have been done infinitely better and 
| Jacob had gained his birth-right in God’s way and God’stime. 
Whenever we use wrong methods to gain God's blessings the 
| curse always clings to us, but ‘‘He uses the wrath of man to 
praise Him.” . . 25. Venison. Namely, game. He brought it 
near tohim. .he did eat. Such covenant solemnities were 
usually associated with a meal among the Orientals, and it was 
probably regarded as necessary in this case... . 26, 
my son. Asign of affection on the part of the son.. . 
27. Smelled the smell of hisraiment. The garments of Esau 
were impregnated with the fragrance of the fields. Blessed 
him. This dying blessing was a matter of infinite importance 





B. C. 
Beer-sheoa, forty-five 


Kiss me, 


| connected with the fulfilment of a divine promise. . 


Of living | 
This was a rare discovery and hence of great value, | 


| Divine blessing. 


28. Of the dew of Heaven. The dew of Palestine is of the 
greatest importance with respect to the fruitfulness of the 
years. So the dew of Hermon is spoken of by the Psalmist, 
and the dew on the mountains of Sinai as an evidence of the 
fatness of the earth. ..... corn and 
wine. Palestine was famous for vineyards. The richness of 
the soil is of great moment as an item of prosperity, and this 
with the dew would result in choice products of thesoil . . 29. 
Let the people serve thee. Political prominence here indicated al- 
so, not only among his brethren, but also over foreign nations. 
32, Who art thou? Jacob’s deception is now found out by 
the return of Esau. The sequel is now related in verses 30-34. 
Esau saw, doubtless with great regret, what he had done in 
parting with his birth-right to Jacob, but he is too late; hence 
his cry, *‘ Bless me, even me also, O, my father!” could not be 
complied with. Esau found no place of repentance, though he 
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sought it carefully and with tears. We reap as we have sown. 
Esau is held up as a great example of unfailing regard for 


Spiritual blessings wantonly thrown away... 35. Thy 
brother came with subtlety. With deceptions. . 36. He 
(Esau) said: Is not he rightly named Jacob? (Supplant- 


er). The word seemed to mean: Is there not a connec- 
tion between his name, Jacob, and that he thus supplants or 
out-wits me? Took away my birth-right. Notright to charge 
Jacob with taking away, robbing him of his birth-right, for 
Esau voluntarily surrendered it; he practically despisedit. . . 
37. Ihave made him thy lord. The lordship over his breth- 
ren implied that they, including Esau, should be his servants. 
. - 89-40. Shull be the fatnessof the earth. Here is a promise of 
temporal prosperity made inthe same terms as Jacob’s. The 
second part refers to the roving life of hunters, free-booters 
which he and his descendants should lead. Shall serve thy 
brother. Though Esau was not personally subject to his brother, 
his posterity were tributary to the Israelites till the reign of 
Joram, when they revolted and established aking of their own. 
This whole narrative is very suggestive. We are to believe 
the Bible, obey its precepts, and leave the rest to God. Al- 
though no immediate result may follow falsehood and sin, 
they always have their retribution. Mothers should never 
conspire with their favored children to deceiveothers. One at- 
tempt at deception will lead to another, and God’s purposes 
will be fulfilled whatever may be the deception of men. 


LESSON II, OCTOBER 17th, 1880. 

JACOB AT BETHEL.—Gen. xxviii, 10-22... Time. B. C. 
1760. Jacob was about 77 years old.. . Place. Near the city 
of Luz, twelve miles north of Jerusalem; named Bethel, (the 
house of God,) by Jacob, because of the vision he had there. 

EXPOSITORY. 


Jacob went out from Beer-sheba. Jacob's conversion is to 
take place. From henceforth the character of his life is to 
be changed.. .11. He lighted upon a certain place. After 
having traveled several days. And tarried there all night 
Pilgrims wrapped in their cloaks often spend the night in 
the open air during certain seasons of the year. Took of 
the stones. “One of the stones’? for a pillow.. .12. <A 
ladder. Not necessarily a ladder in the common ac- 
ceptation, but a rising series of steps,as of several mountains 
cast up and heaped together in one, with broken sides or 
ledges for steps. Mountains were sometimes termed ladders. 
Earth. . .to heaven. Intimating the connection of the 
earth and heaven. Woe be to him who lays outa plan whieh 
has nothing in it but this world. All our plans should take 
in both heaven and theearth. The angels of God ascending 
and descending. Indicating the spiritual messages that come 
from heaven in answer to our prayers, making efficacious our 
communion with God. Thus life becomes a stepping heaven- 
ward.. .13. The Lord stood above it. That Jacob might 
understand the vision, he heard the divine voice.. . 14. 
And thy seed. Jacob’s birth and privilege is here as- 
sured toe him so that no wrath of Esau could deprive him of 
it; and here the covenant promise reaches to the spiritual 
blessings to ccme upon ali the families of the earth by Jesus 
Christ. . . 15. Iamwith thee. He is here assured of the 
constant presence and guidance of God. Why should we 
not be encouraged as the spiritual seed of Jacob because of 
this promise? If God will keep us in all places and cir- 
cumstances, then may we go on our way with confidence 
and rejoicing. . .16. Surely the Lord is in this Place. Being 
awakened out of his sleep the place seems to him like a 
magnificent temple. And J knew it not. For the omnipresence 
of God was unknown to him, but that Jehovah in his de- 
scending mercy should be to him even here far away from 
the places consecrated to his worship. .17. How dreadful, 
(full of awe,) is this place. The more we know of God and 
the more we become acquainted with His character, the 


10. 











more of reverence and awe fills our hearts. The house of 
God. Wherever God manifests Himself there is His 
residence, His temple. The gate of heaven. Alluding to 
the ladder or stairway opening to him accession to the 
heavenly world... .18. Took the stone set it up for 
a pillar. The pillow now becomes a pillar or monument by 
which to commemorate God’s covenant appearing to him. 
And poured oil upon the top of it. This was an ancient mode 
of consecrating, by anointing... .19. Bethel, (the house of 
God). About twelve miles north of Jerusalem close to the 
city of Luz.. .20. Vowedavow. Self consecration to God. 
If God will be with me. Not indicating a condition, but 
since God is with him, no doubt or contingency is expressed. 
. . Verse 21. Sothat I come again. This point, which the 
promise had left dark for his further trial, Jacob emphasizes 
especially. Jn peace. Exempt from Esau’s friends. Lord he 
my God. Not only as Jehovah but also as his personal God, 
the creator of all things. I will utterly renounce and for- 
sake all the idolatries and superstitions of the surrounding 
heathen. . .22. This stone. This monument of the pres- 
ence of God among his people. The tenth unto thee. Ten 
signifying the whole, a tenth is that fraction of the whole. 
Thus Jacob opened his heart, his home, and his treasure 
to God. He goes out in reliance on the divine promise and 
yields himself to the divine control. This is the essence of all 
conversion. 


LESSON IV, OCTOBER 27th, 1880. 

JACOB'S PREVAILING PRAYER -Gen. xxxii, 9-12, 22-30, 
. . Time, B. C. 1739. Jacob had reached.the age of 97.. . 
Place, Peniel or Penuel, (The face of God). 

EXPosiToryY. 

Being changed from the schemer to 
the believer he offers the prayer. O, God. Appeals to God 
as his only help. Which saidst..... -- return. He pleads now 
His gracious promises. He lays hold of the divine faithful- 
ness.. . 10. Jam not worthy. He premises the prayer with con- 
fession of his own unworthiness and God’s faithfulness and 
favor. With my staff. He was a fugitive, and lonely and 
aged. Now I am become two bands. He was returned as the 
prosperous head of afamily.. .11. Deliver me. He entreats 
divine deliverance from the impending calamity. He is 
troubled in his conscience and has forebodings concerning 
the meeting with Esau.. .12. Thou saidst. Chapter xxviii, 
14. Where God promises, his faith is very, very tena- 
cious, just at this epoch in his history. We should 
always cling to the naked word of God. ... 22. 
The ford of Jabbok. This river flowed into the Jordan 
about half way between the Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee, 
on the east side, at a point nearly opposite Shechem.. . 24. 
Was left alone. On the north of the Jabbok. There 
wrestled aman. An absolute reality, no dream. He is called 
the angel, Hosea xii, 4. Jacob says of him, verse 30, I have 
seen God face to face. The idea is of close personal, corporeal 
conflict, in which the issue of physical strength was joined. 
. .25. The hollow of his thigh. The socket of the hip. This 
was an emergency and turning point in the life of Jacob. 
There had been many flaws in his character. He now pre- 
vailed through importunity and humble prayer. And the 
hollow ..... eseceee Out of joint. To show to him that it was 
not by his own strength that he had prevailed, but by the 
grace of God. See II Corinth. xii,7.. .26. He said. That 
is the wrestler, the covenant angel. Let me go. Though 
disabled Jacob struggled and held fast. This was the be- 
liever’s importunity. . . 28. No more Jacob but Israel. The 
vanquisher is to be called no more ‘“‘supplanter,”’ but ‘‘pre- 
vailer with God,” Power with God. Hosea xii,3,4. With 
men. Chapter xxv, 21-27. He received the first answer to 
his prayer that he should be delivered from Esau. Now he 
wants still more, a spiritual blessing. . 


Verse 9. Jucob said. 


.29. Blessed him 
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there. The blessing is completed asthe name, Israel, plainly 


shows, prevailer with God. We are taught in this the 
virtue and absolute necessity of importunity, holding on 
to God until the blessing we seek comes to our hearts.. . 


80. Peniel, or Penuel, (the face of God). It is not definitely | 
| dency possesses his mind and heart. 


known where this locality is. Face to face. With his vision 
he had seen the face of God; personal and intimate commun- 
ion with the Divine Being, Exodus xxiii, 20. 
10. 

LESSON V, OCTOBER 3ist, 1880. 

JOSEPH SOLD INTO Ea@ypt—Gen. xxxvii, 1-5, 23-85... 
Time. 
Canaan. Joseph 17 years old. Benjamin less than one. . . 
Places. Jacob’s home was at Hebron, about twenty miles 


south of Jerusalem. Joseph was sold at Dothan, 70 miles | 


north of Hebron. 
EXPOSITORY. 

Verse 1. Jacob dwelt in the land. Here “‘father’’ is used 
collectively. All belonging to Jacob dwelt in the promised 
land, while Esau dwelt in Mount Seir. Stranger. Sojourner.’ 
Laniof Canaan. Promised land.. . 2. Generations of Jacob. 


Deut. xxxiv, | 
| guard. Meaning captain of the executioners or chief of the 
| Slaughtermen, because all penal inflictions of the king were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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One necessitates another.. 34. Jucob rent his clothes and 
put sackcloth on also. A garment of mourning. As he had 


| been the deceiver of his father so he is now deceived by his 


| 
| 


sons.. . 35. All his daughters. 
only one daughter, Dinah. 


Daughters-in-law, as he had 
Iwill go down. Absolute despon- 
Nothing he thought 
could comfort him. The grave. (Hebrew) sheol, the place 
of departed spirits.. .36. Potiphar..... captain of the 


executed by the soldiers of the royal guard. This was a high 
| and responsible office. 


B. C. 1729. Ten years after Jacob’s return to | 


CHAUTAUQUA INTERMEDIATE 
CLASS, 1880. 
1929 N. 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA.. SEPT. 3, ’80. 


DEAR FELLOW STUDENTS: I have the pleasure hereby of 
announcing you as a member of the Chautauqua Interme- 





| diate Class of 1880. Please acknowledge the receipt of this 
| notice, making corrections, if any are necessary, in your 


| name and address in the following list. 


The family history. The narrative is here resumed from the | 


return of Jacob to Hebron, 17 years before Isaac’s death.. . 
3. Israel loved Joseph...+++ the son of his old age. It is sup- 
posed he had many loveabletraits of character. Coatof many 
colors. Meaning a dress of distinction. Judges V 30. II Sam. 
xiii,18.. .4. Could not speak peaceably unto him. Signify- 
ing their hostility and envy.. .5. Dvreamed a dream. Pos- 
sibly the hatred occasioned by his coat of many colors might 


have faded out, but Joseph began to have dreams of emi- | 


nence and honor, confirmatory of the pre-eminence with 
which his father invested him. These dreams were symboli- 


cal. Jacob having bought land in Shechem sends flocks thith- | 


er for pasture. It was over 50 miles from Hebron. 
sends Joseph to this place to see his brothers. Failing to find 


The brothers, seeinz him coming, determined to kill him . 


and sought to secure him and protect him, and in his own 
time and according to his own judgment, to return him to his 
father.. .23. They stripped Joseph out of his coat. This 
being the special object of their wrath and envy... . 24. The 
pit was empty. This wasan empty cistern or reservoir dug in 
the ground. There were many such in the Arabian deserts. 
These were frequently used for prisons, instead of buildings 
erected for that purpose. Being empty he did not perish. . 
25. They sat down, all except Reuben. They bethought 
themselves to eat and drink, perhaps to stifle the workings of 
conscience in them. They doubtless made merry regardless 
ofthe tears and sorrow of Joseph. IJshmaelites. 
merchants are meant. it is presumed. Gilead. The caravan 
road from Damascus to Egypt touched upou Gilead, and pass- 
edby Dothan. This place was celebrated for a precious 
balm. Spicery. A species of gum. Myrrh. Which is a gum 
from the herb “ladum.”. . 26-27. Now it appeared that 
Judah relented somewhat, and shows something of human 
sympathy towards his brother, prefering to sell him to the 
Ishmaelites rather than imbrue their hands in his blood; 
and his brethren it appears relented a little also, and con- 
sented to this proposition. Content. Acquiesced. . . 28. 
Twenty pieces. The price of a lad under 20 years of age. 
The full price of a slave was thirty shekels.. .29. Reuben 
returned. He was absent when the sale was made.. . 30. 
Whither shall Igo? He thought Joseph dead, and feared to 
break the tidings to Jacob, in the midst of his age and in- 
firmity.. .31. Dipped the ccat in blood. Evidently to de- 
ceive thefather.. . 32. This we have found. It was necessary 
to commit another sin in order to cover the first; and this 
is always the case with reference to the commitment of sin. 


Jacob | 


The prize pupils will 
be announced, and the diplomas forwarded as early as possi- 
ble, but be patient. Yours sincerely, 
B. T. VINCENT. 

Hattie P. Abbott, Kingsville, Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth Ace, 
Sligo, Pa.; Lelia Barrett, Niles, Mich.; Addie M. Benedict, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Cornelia F. Boydon, Washington, D. C.; 
Ellen C. Burrows, Deposit, N. Y.; Ann Caldwell, Erie, Pa.; 
Letitia Caldwell, Erie, Pa.; Kittie E. J. Carter, Randoph, 
N. Y.; Nina B. Colburn, Kennedy, N. Y.; R. Aussie Cox, 
Covington, Ky.: John Currie, E. Carlton, N. Y.; Annie M. 
DeKnight, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Maria C. Gay, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Jessie D. Grassie, Cambridgeboro, Pa.; Rev. James M. 
Hervey, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. M. Best Hervey, Pittsburg, 


| Pa.; Lizzie Hervey, Cin. O.; Mrs. Edith Husted, Buffalo, N. 
them he passes on to Dothan, thinking to find them there. | 
| Newton, Iowa; Vena Jackson, Belfast, N. Y.; Bertha A. 
21. Reuben, it seems, had a kindly feeling towards Joseph, | 


Arabian | 


Y.; Edwin M. Husted, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mary J. Jackson, 


King, Corry, Pa.; Winnie M. Kinsman, Sugar Grove; Pa.; 
George A. Kirkland, Dewittville, N. Y.; Emma Knox, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Addie Kooman, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. W. J. 
McConkey, Wolf Creek, Pa.; Gertrude M. Merchant, 
Fredonia, N. Y.: Mrs. A. H. Nye, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ella Per- 
rin, Rochester, N. Y.; Hattie E. Perrin, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Flora F. Robertsen, Findley’s Lake, N. Y.; Charles W. Rob- 
inson, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. C. M. Snyder, Warren, Pa.; 
Laura K. Snyder, Warren, Pa.; Ernest D. Swezey, Corry, 
Pa.; Lizzie E. Thomas, Xenia, Ohio; Mrs. Lottie F. Thomp- 
son, Galion, Ohio; Florence L. Turrill, Cin , Ohio; Nellie D. 
VanIngen, Rochester, N. Y.; Ada L. Viele, Albany, N. Y.; 
Andrew J. Whipple, Saegertown, Pa.; H. Jane Whipple, 


| Saegertown, Pa. 


| first. 











— — 
The ocean, as we see it to-day, is the result of a mighty se- 
ries of great changes, which were more violent in former 
ages than they are now, when the crust of the earth is thick- 
er, and better able to withstand the working of internal 
forces, and though it may not be possible to write an exact 
history of the ocean from its first beginnings down to the 
present day, it may, at any rate, be asserted that the salts 
now contained in it have been so contained from the very 
In geology there are more facts than explanations, and 
the further we go back in time the more difficult becomes the 
representation of individual occurrences.—JusTUs ROTH. 


Three months ago it was impossible to write the following 
words—The best example of a commonwealth which has 
lost its Catholic perfection, without losing its traditional, 
but imperfect Christianity, and has at the same time return- 
ed in a great part tothe natural order—that is, to the truths of 
natural religion, and to the four cardinal virtues—may 
said to be the British Empire. 
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AWAKE. 


The sun gets up in the morning 
And lifts his stately head ; 

Open your eyes, my sleepy skies, 
The sun is out of bed! 

The moon is very timid, 

She dare not meet the sun, 

With a heigh-ho! the stars must go, 
And hide themselves one by one, 


The sun gets up in the morning, 
The world is all alight; 

Every treeis full of glee, 

Every blossom bright ; 

Every bird is singing 

A welcome to his King, 

With a Well done, beautiful sun! 
You glorify every thing. 


The sun gets up inthe morning, 
And so must children, too ; 

How dare you keep fast asleep, 
The sun is calling you! 

’Mid all the birds and blossoms 
Your merry voices raise : 

With a Hurrah! How glad we are 
We have got a sun to praise! 


—Good Words 


—_———-*#-—____-— 
10x1=10. 
CHAUTAUQUA DIVISION OF 


LOOK UP LEGION. 


MOTTOES. 

“Look up and not down; 

**Look out and not in; 

**Look forward and not back; 

** And lend a hand. 

PLEDGE. 

We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly) and 
Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves 
to be as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hope- 


| 


for we have a whole life time to do it 1, and the promise of 

help from God at every step. And aff¢er all, as we shall talk 

more fully about hereafter, it is not doitig so much as letting. 
Our society has a mathematical 4rinciple running ali 


| through it, which will be more fully explained next month, 
| but we-want you to begin at once to prove that “‘ten times one 
| isten.”” Many of you promised to form a little L. L. after 
| you returned to your homes, and if each of you shouid become 
| the centre of a little circle of ten, (make it a hundred if you 


| tie sign at the top of our columns? 


can) don’t you see how beautifully we could carry out the mys- 
And this does not mean 


| ten more boys or girls merely; it means ten times more influence 
| for good—ten times more moral force in the world! Isn’t it an in- 


spiriring thought? And then we want to hear from you. 


| These two broad columns are yours, and we want to know 


| what you are becoming and what you are doing. 


Next month 


| we shall publish a letter written to you bya young Baron, 


| twelve years old, over the sea in Holland. 


We shall be glad 


| to hear from individuals or societies. 


The badges are now ready, and will be sent to applicants. 


'. They are fifteen cents each, and may be ordered through the 


| address given above. 


They will only be sent to actual mem- 


| bers of the L. L., and such as send ustheir names desiring to 


| 
} 
| 


become members. Cards, with pledge and mottoes, will soon 
be ready. 
MEMBERS OF CHAUTAUQUA DIV. OF L. L. 
Prof. E. A. Spring, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Frank Perkins, 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Frank Blackburn, Bradford, Pa.; Anna 
May Field, Cleveland, O.; Victor Eugene Hazeltine, Fre- 


| donia, N. Y.; Harry D. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa.; Mary 


| Grier, 


| Willie 


Sherman, N. Y.; Charlie E. Gates; M. Anna 
Kemp, Oil City, Pa:; Kate Getty, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Eva Brewer, Cleveland, O.; Thomas L. Edward, Elyria, O. 
, Prattsburg, Pa.; Katie M. Foulke, Spring Bay, 


| Pa.; Essie Peters, Columbus, O.; Cora E. Case, Ellington, 
| N. Y.; Ella Case, Ellington, N. Y.; Morris Jones, Green- 


| field, Pa.; Luverne Mix, 


Farmington, Pa.; Emmet Mix, 


| Farmington, Pa.; Louie A. Baden, Fredonia, N. Y.; Ward 


ful, and helpful, to use our influence always for the right, and | 


never fear to show our colors. We also pledge ourselves to 
use our voice and our influence against intemperance, the use of 


vulgar or profane language, the use of tobacco,affectation in | 
' Ralph C. Kerr, Mercer; Pa.; Lulu Colby, New York City; 


dress or manner, disrespect to the old, ill treatment of the 
young or unfortunate, and cruelty to animals. 

We will aid and support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto. 

Address all letters to Mary A. Lathbury, Orange, New Jersey. 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Dr. Vincent and Mr. Flood have invited us into THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and here we are —to stay! 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN is not Chautauqua, certainly, (what 
a difference one little letter may make!) for we can not every 
morning hear the bells counting the first minutes of the 
“Children’s Hour,” and run away under the trees to meet 


A. Miller, Mercer, Pa.; Emma Allen, Rochester, N. Y.; Josie 
Frost, Elmira, N. Y.; Emma Williams, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Laura Whipple, Saegertown, Pa.; Lewie H. Lathridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Theodore Whittlesey, Dunkirk, N. Y-: 


Minnie Tay, Wattsburg, Pa.; Chariie Groves, Tidioute, Pa.; 
Clara Taylor, Chautauqua; Carrie Teasdale, Hornellsville, N. 


| Y.; Amy Darrah, Brookville, Pa.; May Seward, Orange, N. 
| J.; Marion Smith, Oberlin, O.; Darwin Smith, Oberlin, O.; 
| Nellie A. Sloan, Russellsburg, Pa.; Raymond N. Alden, Cin- 


cinnati, O.; Louie A. Brown, Randolph, N. Y.; Ida E. Mil- 


ler, Brocton, N. Y.; Lottie Bennett, Buffalo, N. Y.; Julia 
| A. Tiff, Titusville, Pa.; Gertrude E. Tiff, Titusville, Pa.; 


dear Mr. Vincent, and funny Mr. Beard, (who always carries | 


a wonder box in his head,) but we can be very happy, never- 
theless, for ten months of the year, looking at each other and 


talking to each other through ‘““‘THe CHAUTAUQUAN.” And 


now a word to the two hundred and eighty boys and girls 
whose names appear below: Let us begin our history asa 
new division of the L. L.—not by becoming a mutual admira- 


| Charlie 


Alice Lozer, Cincinnati, O.; Willie T. Spillard, Cincinnati, 
O.; Florence May Somers, Cleveland, O.; Jennie B. Crank- 
shaw, Akron, O.; Mary Farrington, Cambridgeboro, Pa.; 
Grace Farrington, Cambridgeboro, Pa.; Perry V. Jenness, Brad- 
ford, Pa.; Mina Colburn, Kennedy, N. Y.; Martha Colburn, 
Kennedy, N. Y.; Emma L. Stowell, Portland, N. Y.; Ella 
A. Stowell, Portland, N. Y.; Jessie Fenton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Josephine B. Tingley, Greencastle, Ind.; Kittie Calista Green- 
land, Engel, Pa.; Flora Plimpton, E. Palmyra, N. Y.; 
Hurlbut, Watts Flats, New York; Gracie 


Galloway, Jamestown, N. Y.; Kitty S. Lepar, Jamestown, N. 


tion society, with nothing in particular to do—but by begin- | 


ning to be and to do. 


We have the example of our elder broth- 


ers and sisters, of the C. L.S. C., that great swarm of busy bees | 
| Jessie B. Gaylor, Parker City; Jessie Lyman, Toronto, Ont.; 


gathering the honey of knowledge from a hundred sources, 


but in confidence, dear young people, we have a grander and a | 


more difficult work todo than they. It covers more than a 
“four years course,” and it needs our attention more than 
forty minutesa day. Does this discourage you? It need not, 


Y.; Birdie Wells, Jamestown, N. Y.; Leonard T. Beecher, 
Wellsville, N. Y.; Norman Perry, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary 
May Smith, Toronto, Ont.; Charlie White, Titusville, Pa.; 


Marcia Boardman, Olean, N. Y.; Maude Husted, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Linda Pritchard, Phelps, N. Y.; Stewart Pritchard, 
Phelps, N. Y.; Ward Kelley, Rochester, N. Y.; Georgie 
Stowe, Corry, Pa.; Bessie Rilley, Rochester, N. Y.; May 
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Ripley, O.; Addie Thompson, Red Rock, Pa; Maude | ; sea ) : thield, N. 
pao Cleveland, O.: Bertie Glidden, Cleveland, O.; Ger- | Pa.; Mary M. Janes, Erie, Pa.; Eddie Barker, Westfle 


trude Glidden, Cleveland, O.; Beatrice Glidden, Cleveland, 
O.; Mary A. Edwards; Eva B. Covel, Tarport, Pa.; Hattie 


| leyville, Pa.; Leslie Bennett, Pine Grove, Pa.; 


Price, Erie, Pa.; Frone Clark, Scio, N. Y.; Roy 8. Blowers, | 
Westfield N. Y.; Blanche W. Jenness, Bradford, Pa.; Ella | 


ea Mae SK. ee | Rose Horne, Cleveland, O.; Jessie B. Edwards, W. Farm- 


Pa.: Fred Harris, Oswego, N. Y.; Allie Lane, Chautauqua, 


r. M: , Titusville, Pa.; Clara Green, Titusville, | ; a : 
pape ion een i tetese, Pa.: Nancy Grant, E. Par- | Meadville, Pa.; Walter Terry, Corry, Pa.; Ray Pickard, 
ker, Pa.: Lottie Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Edgar Walker, | 
Bayles, N. ¥.; Charles W. Whedan, Medina, N. Y.; Albert | 

; Warren, Pa.; James W. Phillips, Jamestown, | engage ug ; 
= ages ot N. Baker, Jamestown, N. Y.; Fred B. Black, | Frank Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellas. Dickerson, James 
Frankli ; Mi Yass advi >a.; Minnie | 
ee ee ee ae Pe | Camp, Angola, N. Y.; Ned A. Flood, Meadville, Pa., Er- 


Dun- | nest W.Bemis, Westfield, N.Y.; Alice Gifford, Jamestown, N. 


Lectonia, Ohio; | 
Mary F. Estabrook, Warren, O.: Cornelia Smith, Warren, O.; | 


Schofield, Petrotia, Pas; Kittie Schofield, Petrolia, Pa.; 
Agnes L. Snyder, Warren, Pa.; Mirnie Croizer, 
kirk, New York; Mattie Chamberlain, 


Mamie R. Stevens, Friendship, N. Y.; Kitty Rexford, Pana- 
ma,N. Y.; Bertha Kimberley, Westfield, N. Y.; Blanche 
Hodel, Sligo, Pa.; Grant Norton, Panama, N. 
Driscoll, Springfield, O.; Blanche L. Palmer, Stedman, N. Y.; 
John T. Bethune, Edenburg, Pa.; Charles A. Harris, Buffa- 


lo, N. Y.; Jessie R. Harris, Buffalo, N. Y.; Grace E. Harris, | 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mary V. Warner, Mill Village, Pa.: Gertie 
Wallace, Mill Village, Pa.; Helen Erwin, Pleasantville, Pa.; | ‘ 
' Lillie Pennington, Cleveland, O.; Marion Reppard, Savan- 
| nah, Ga.; Albert Reppard, Savannah, Ga.; Lucy Bennett, 


Nettie C. Fuller, Austinburg, O.: Willie A. Moore, Union, 
Pa.; Nora A. Smith, Nile, N. Y.; Albert J. Harris, Buifalo, 
N. Y.; Albert W. Stevens, Friendship, N. Y.: Florence E. 
Kibbe, Frewsburg, N. Y.; N. Alice Frew, Frewsburg. N. Y.; 


Grace E. Barrett, Titusville, Pa.; Bessie A. Barrett, Titus- | 


ville, Pa.; Frank Beck, Meadville, Pa.; Ethel D. Williamson, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank Payne, Titusville, Pa.; Harry M. | 


Barrett, Titusville, Pa.; Lowell L. Rogers, Dundee, N. Y.; 
Geo. Crankshaw, Akron, O.; Clifton Gates, Ellington, N. Y.; 
Nathan Asher, W. Farmington, O.; Hattie Shadduck, Green- 
field, Pa.; Agnes Shadduck, Greenfield, Pa.; Jennie M. Mait- 
land, Knox, Pa.; Arthur S. Maitland, Knox, Pa.; Geo. W. 
Sykes, Mercer, Pa.; Mabel T. Randolph, Toledo, O.; Birdie 
Bennett, Russellsburg, Pa.; Glennie E. Smith, Columbus, O., 
Plonden H. Shadduck, Greenfield, Pa.; Fred. K. Wilkins, 
Cleveland, O.; Geo. W. Reese, Warren, Pa.; Albert M. Peck, 


Bradford, Pa.; Willie W. Anderson, Wellsville, N. Y.: Susie | 


Manning, Mercer, Pa.; Florence Kew, Mercer, Pa.: Mabel 
Rice, Petrolia, Pa.; Carrie L. Ransom, Toledo, O.; Susie Gil- 
kie, Ashtabula, O.; Grace M. Cutler, Cleveland, O.; May 
Compton, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Edw. S. Smith, Warren, O.; 
Wm. Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Byrd Peters, Lowdensville, 
0.; Jennie Bradley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Marian D. Smith, Ober- 
lin, O.; Smith Jay, Salem, Pa.; Alice Benjamin, Wayne, Pa.; 
Fanny Benjamin, Wayne, Pa.; Grace Carley, Louisville, Ky.; 
Harry Bradley, Bradford, Pa.; Lida Siggens, Youngsville, 
Pa.; Maude F. Mills, Little Vailey, N. Y.: Johnny Brown; 
Georgie Peirce, Columbus, O.; Herman Giffin, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Will Gilkie, Ashtabula, O.; Carrie Dixon. Titusville, 
Pa.; Edith Fay, St. Louis, Mo.; Genie Fay, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Carltie Shaw, Eden Centre, N. Y.: Charlie Church, Titus- 
ville, Pa.; George Cheney, Montgomery, Ill.; Henry Cheney, 
Montgomery, Ill.; John Davis, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Harry 
Espy, Meadville, Pa.; Harry Baketel, Manchester, N. H.; 
Irvie Paine, Titusville, Pa.; Willie Canfield. French Creek, 
N. Y.; Louise Pitcher, Lebanon, Pa.: 


Y.; Harry | omega : 
! Maggie Tuthill, Cincinnati, O.; Mary L. Tithill, Cincinnati, 
| O.; Grace M. MecDaniell, Titusville, Pa.; Charlie Garnet, 


ron Matthews, Gerry’s, N. Y.; Mary A. Edwards, Clarion, 


£ Yarley, Louisville, Ky.; Alton C. Lindsley, Sheak- 
Y.; Pearl Carley, ee 
Union City, Pa.; Henry Bradley, Buffalo, N. Y.; John Buck- 
et, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene Hughes, Franklin, Pa.; A. A. 


2 


Shaw, Eden Centre, N. Y., Hattie L. Barrett, Cleveland, O.; 


ington, O.; Willie Park, Cincinnati, O.; Kitty Trumbull, 


Keller, Titusville, Pa,; Clarice Oxnaid, Angola, N. Y.; Grace 
Foster, Downers Grove, Ill.; Orsie Fritz, Wattsburg, Pa.; 


Busti, N. Y.; Chauncey Bonehill, Adrian, Mich.; Freddie 


town, N. Y.; Eugene Pratt, Mayville, N. Y.; Ida Van 


Y.: Frank H. Ireland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bertie Mitchell, 
Olean, New York; Willie Johnson, Gerard, O.: Ber- 
tba Cranston, Mt. Lookout, Ohio; Lily McKenzie, 
Mt. Lookout, O.; M. Lena Devore, Union City, Pa.; Clara M, 
Irving, Pleasantville, Pa.; Grace D. Spillard, Cincinnati, 0.: 


] 


Rockland, Pa.: Willie G. Baldwin, Windham, O.:; Willie 
Smiley, Bradford, Pa.; Frances Ward, Ashville, N. Y.; Clem- 
ent C. Hatch, Corry, Pa.; Willie Perrine, Rochester, N. Y.; 


Russelburg, Pa.; Grace Bennett, Russelburg, Pa.; Metta 
Phillips, Bear Lake, Pa.; Julia S. Burgess, Silver Creek, N. 
Y.; Laura A. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y.; Bertha Coles, —— 

— Frances C. Flint, Rochester, N. Y.:; Hattie 
Parks, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Wilbur T. Harris, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Alice R. Harris, Buffalo, N. Y.; Manford Freeman, 
Marysville, O.; Miss Palmer, Evansville, Ind.; Mrs. Hattie 
Murphy, Steubenville, O.; Dewitt Sixby, Mayville, N. Y.; 


| Jimmy Knapp, Auburn, N. Y.; Freddie Massey, Cleveland, 


O.: Inez Oxnaid, Angola, N. Y.; Clara Boice, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Jessie Hunt, Olean, N. Y.; Janie Garnet, Rockland, Pa.; 
Miller Garnet, Rockland, Pa.; Jimmy Cook, Bear Lake, N. 
Y.: Florence Keller, Titusville, Pa. 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


The presentation of a Memorial, July 30th, to the President 





| of the Council of Education, (Earl Spencer) at Whitehall, 


London, gave some of the more distinguished friends of the 


, Sol-fa movement an opportunity to bear their testimony to its 


| “writes: 


John L. O'Neill, | 


Brookville, Pa.; Annie Devore. Union City, Pa.; Sadie E. Ed- 


wards, Clion, Pa.; Jennie Whipple, Saegertown, Pa.; Lizzie 
Olmstead, Geneseo, N. Y.: Tommie Bonnell, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Geo. D. Chambers, Oil City, Pa.; Alton C. Bates, Collins 
Centre, N. Y.; Lizzie Hervey, Cincinnati, O.; Otto H. Swee- 
~zey, Rockford, Il.; Charlie P. Metcalf, Mineral Ridge; Christie 
Paine, Titusville, Pa.; Charles O. N eill, Brookville, Pa.; By- 


immense usefulness. We present a few quotations, which will 
be of great value to teachers who wish to introduce the system 
proving, as they do, its complete successs in Great Britain. 
Sir Charles Reed, said: ‘*The country has accepted the 
“system with readiness and enthusiasm, and it has been adopt- 
“ed to an extent far beyond the expectations of its most san- 
‘“‘guine supporters. It is largely practiced in our elementary 
“schools. It has been adopted by 311 of the school boards in 
‘London. In these schools teachers are allowed to adopt, with 
“almost perfect freedom, what system they prefer, and they al- 
“most invariably adopt the Tonic Sol-fa. One of the teachers 
‘Though taught the old notation, I cannot refrain 
‘from bearing strong testimony to the Tonic Sol-fa system as 
‘Sadmirably adapted for easy and successful teaching of music, 
“and the rapid diffusion of knowledge and power with regard 
“to it throughout the country. The thoroughness of its teach- 


| “ing, as now developed, and the rapidity and excellence of 


| 
| 


“‘the results produced, should recommend it for general adop- 
‘tion in schools, not only elementary, but higher. The man- 
‘ner in which very young children can be made to read music 
‘tin a short time with all the ease of a common reading-book, is 
“remarkable, as I have abundantly witnessed. It is a system 
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‘“*that deserves the best thanks of the country for the improve- 
‘‘ment it has already effected.”’ 

Mr. Vernon Lushington, Queen’s Council, said: “It is a 
“strong fact that without assistance from eminent musical 
‘‘professors, without assistance from the higher ranks of soci- 
“ety, but entirely by its own merits, the Tonic Sol-fa system 
‘has grown into popular favor, and has its merits everywhere 


“appreciated. It is now adopted and at work in Board 
‘Schools in almost all the great cities in England, Scotland 
‘and Wales, and, as I have said, what way it has made it has 
“made entirely on its own merits... . If the Tonic Sol-fa 
“system isanything, it isa system which teaches children to 
‘sing from note as easily as I read the characters on this sheet 
‘Sof paper which I hold in my hand.” 

Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, said: “I 
‘thave been a practical musician from childhood, and I was 
‘‘eonverted late in life to this system. When I came to 
“Jook at it and saw what it was capable of doing, I made up 
““my mind to support it.. . . It is quite a mistake to sup- 
“pose that by teaching the Tonic Sol-fa system you are dis- 
“couraging the acquisition of staff music, and so doing a dam- 
‘tage to high art. I find that those who havea talent for music 
‘soon master the staff notation after they have learned the 
‘Tonic Sol-fa.. . . It is one of the great advantages of this 
‘system that no instrument is required. The voice is God’s 
‘‘own instrument, and the Tonic Sol-faist needs no help in read- 
*ting from his letters.”’ 

Mr. Colin Brown, Ewing Lecturer on music at Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow, said: ‘‘Twenty-five years ago popular 
‘‘music was almost unknown in Scotland. There were only 
‘three church choirs in Glasgow, and they were small and 
“not able to read music. There was only one choral society 
‘tin Glasgow, held in a private house, where a select number 
‘‘met to sing part-music. When the TonicSol-fa system was 
‘‘once known, it caught the public favor, and there was at once 
“a rapid extension of the cultivation of music, until now there 
‘is hardly a church in Scotland which has not its choir. - . 
‘*The School Boards seeing what could be done, have adopted 
“the Tonic Sol-fa system; there are now 50,000 children in 
“Glasgow learning the system, and you can not go into a 
“school without seeing anc hearing the result.’’ 

The ‘‘Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader,’’ giving full instructions 
in the system, witha variety of popular music printed in the 
notation, will be sent by mail for 30 cents by the publishers, 
Messrs Biglow & Main, 76 East 9th street, New York. 





At the final meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa class at Chautan- 
qua, in August last, the following resolution was offered by 
Mr. W.C. Gorman, of Pleasantville, Pa., and unanimously 
adopted, and a request made for its publication in “THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.” . 

WHEREAS, by the old arbritrary and complexsystem, music 
is an accomplishment acquired by the few, and believing it to 
be a universal gift:— 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the careful at- 
tention and study of all, the Tonic Sol-fa system, which, by its 
simplicity, makes the study of music a delight; we de- 
sire fully to endorse the claim of this system to make 
music accessible to all, and while it leads to greater intelli- 
gence in the study of advanced music, is particularly adapted 
to the young. 

In forwarding this resolution, Mr. Gorman writes: 
just as enthusiastic over Tonic Sol-fa as ever. 


“T am 
School has 


not begun yet, but when it does, Sol-fa shall be intro- 
duced.” 

Persons desirous of making inquiries with regard to the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, may address T. F. Seward, Orange, N. 
J. Questions of general interest will be answered in the Sol- 
a column of “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


. 








EDITORIAL OUTLOOK. 


Tuts 1s the first number of volume one of “THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN.” From this time on it will take the place of “Tur 
MonTHLy AssEMBLY HERALD’ and we feel confident that 
our friends will be pleased with the change. The size and 
form we have adopted will make it convenient for preserva- 
tion and binding, while we gain sufficient space to lay before 
our readers a large amount and a great variety of reading 
matter every month. This number illustrates the design of 
“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ It does not enter the field as the 
competitor or rival of any other magazine—others have their 
special objects and uses, we have ours, and among the enter- 
prises we shall serve is the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. This is their organ, adopted by Dr. Vincent, by the 
Board of Counselors, and by the members of the C. L. S. C. 
themselves, who are subscribing for it in large numbers, and 
it is consecrated to their service and use by us, theireditor and 
servant. We begin this month a “History of the World’’ 
written for the C. L. 8. C. by the Rev. R. Wheatley, D. D., of 
New York. Heisa diligent student,a ripe scholar and an 
accomplished writer. The first ten chapters ofhis book have 
been examined by several eminent scholars and historians, who 
commend it highly as an exact, reliable and able history of the 
salient features of the early history of the world. The course 
of study for the classes of 1884, 1883, and 1882, embraces this: 
history, which we shall publish in installments during the next 
few months, besides the following studies whieh appear in the 
regular course: ‘‘Ancient Classies,’’““The World of Science,’” 
“Short Studies in Natural Theology,” special “Scientific Lec- 
tures,” and ‘‘Readings from Standard Authors.” This makes 
six lines of study that will appear in ‘‘Tam CHAUTAUQUAN” 
during the ensuing C. L. 8. C. year, and they make about 
one-half the course. We shall be pleased to have secretaries 
and members of local circles forward to us items of news, re~ 
ports of lectures delivered, and the manuseript of lectures, 
granting us the privilege always to edit them. The great di- 
visions of the C. L. 8. C. will be welcomed to our columns— 
such as California, Island Park, and Canada. We report this 
month, the California C. L. 8. C. Assembly, and the interest 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

In connection with the C. L. 8. C. we shall give attention 
to Sunday-School work, especially as it is conducted at the 
Chautauqua meetings. We call the attention of Sunday- 
School workers to two regular features of the ‘‘Monthly 
Table of Contents:’? The Normal Outlines, by the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut, A. M., who is pronounced to be one of the ablest 
writers on and teachers of Normal Work in the Sunday- 
School world; the ‘Look Up Legion,’”? by Miss Lathbury, 
is just the plan for organizing children in our Sunday-Schools. 
for work. Our space fails us, though we want to write of the 
many good and useful things we shall furnish in “THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN,”’ in the coming months. Our pages will be 
filled with therichest and best productions of many of the 
leading writers, lecturers, and preachers of our own and other 
countries. THE CHAUTAUQUAN is undenominational, as is 
Chautauqua—no denominational council, assembly or confer- 
ence, gives direction to our movements. Like theC. L.8.C., 
“THE CHAUTAUQUAN” is a ‘‘law unto itself,” believing that 
this is the highest type of religious liberty known or enjoyed 
among men. 


* 





“CHAUTAUQUA is the eighth wonder of the world.”” This 
was said by an impartial judge and spectator, one day in 
August last, after attending the meetings for more than 
two weeks. He had traveled extensively in Europe and 
the Holy Land, and was in possession of a rich fund of 
information touching the iatest and best educatienal move- 
mentsin Europe. His language may be florid, and the state- 
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ment may be tinged with the spirit of extravagance, but the 
proof of the matter is in seeing for one’s self; so we suggest 
to our readers who were not there this year, to seek for infor- 
mation from those who were there, and since we belong to the 
latter class, we shall write of what we have seen and do 
know. 

Early in July last, while Dr. Vincent was absent in England 
as a delegate to the Robert Raikes’ Centennial, the “Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association” met at Chautauqua, numbering 
some five hundred educators, among whom we noticed the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew3, President of Marietta College, and the 
Rev. C. H. Payne, LL. D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. When these hundreds were dispersed, there came 
another scholarly looking company, the ‘National Educa- 
tional Association,” composed of representatives from half 
of the States in the Union. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., the 
Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, and Commissioner 
Eaton, of Washington, D. C., were present and read valuable 
papers. The Chautauqua County Teachers’ Institute, eom- 
posed of five hundred members, held meetings in the Temple 
every day for one week. These organizations have an ex- 
istence independent of Chautauqua, but they were attracted 
to the place by what some of their members had seen and 
heard of it as an educational centre. 

“*The Chautauqua School of Languages” opened its second 
session on the eighth of July, and closed on the eighteenth day 
of August. The attendance of students was large. Among 
the number were professors in colleges, and teachers in sem- 
inaries, academies and public schools, from several different 
States. Greek and Latin, German, French, and Anglo- 
Saxon, were taught by accomplished scholars, who used the 
natural method. 

The Teachers’ Retreat, designed for the instruction of 
teachers in the public schools, continued its session during 
the last halfof July. Fifty lectures were delivered on differ- 
ent branches of science, the best methods of teaching, English 
literature, anda variety of other important subjects. The 
marked interest inspired was the result, very largely, of the 
lectures and labors of Prof. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Board of Edueation in Massachusetts, (successor to Horace 
Mann.) The instruction given in the Kindergarten was a 
feature of the Retreat. Clay modelling and the Tonic Sol- 
Fa method of teaching music were both ably represented, 


artists and musicians, whom we often found stealing away 
from the more public services of the Assembly, to spend an 
hour in the morning or afternoon studying one of these 
specialties. 

The Sunday-School Assembly is the pivot, around which 
all the other meetings here revoive, but.it was not obscured 
by the numerous independent meetings held, though they 
were characterized by brilliant lectures delivered by famous 
men, during the month of July. But as if a “‘birds’ eye view”’ 
of the religious condition of the world was a necessary prepa- 
ration for the principal entertainment, ‘“‘The Chautauqua 
Foreign Missionary Institute” was opened by Dr. Vincent 
on the last day of July, and for three dayseminent men, who 
had been in India and China, Mexico, Africa and Italy, and 
on the frontiers of the West, represented the moral condition 
of the ignorant and degraded peoples among whom they had 
labored. It was a missionary love feast for churches of dif- 
ferent names, a broad catholic spirit possessed the speakers, 
and pervaded their lectures and meetings. In the midst of 
the missionary gatherings everybody was agreeably surprised 
to see the representatives of the ‘“‘Christian Commission”’ 
take the platform, and hear them review the scenes of the 
war, when Christian ministers and godly Jaymen carried the 
gospel to the boys,in blue. George H. Stuart, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Commission, was present and presided. Full of en- 














thusiasm and magnetism, he moved the vast congregations 
with his story, like a genera] movesan army. It was a hap- 
py thought to bring the Commission tolife for a day, and it 
suggested another one, quite as happy, viz.; that the Sanitary 
Commission shall hold a reunion at Chautauqua ir 1881. 

At last the great day came round; it is always a great day 
at Chautauqua—Tu2sday,in the evening—on the third of 
August. The weather was charming, the time of times. When 
the hour arrived, the Assembly was opened with a delightful 
vesper service, conducted by Dr. Vincent, in the Audito- 
rium. The Scriptures were read alternately by the Doctor 
and the Congregation; the old Chautauqua hymns were sung; 
such singing and reading in concert we heir no where but at 
Chautauqua. The congregation filled all the seats; a thou- 
sand people were obliged to stand around them, making a 
semi-circle of interested life. The cottages were illuminated; 
verandas and trees were decorated with Chinese lanterns; 
the grove was grand beyond description, with its one thous- 
and lanterns, decorations of flags and banners on the stand, 
and the marvelouselectric light pouring down upon the scene 
made it brilliant inthe extreme. Many speeches, grave and 
witty, adorned the programme; men from near and from far, 
and from many different churches, lent thsir aid in opening 
the Seventh National Sunday-School Assembly. Now the 
peal of bells rings out the hours for retiring to rest and rising 
from rest, for meals, and for services. The normal classes are 
organized. The children’s meetings are convened. Lectures 
at the Tabernacle, Park of Palestine, and at modern Jerusa- 
lem are given, besides early morning lectures at the Hall 
of Philosophy, and popular lectur® at the Amphitheatre. 
But again a national organization steps in. This time it is 
the “‘Young Men’s Christian Association.”’ They take the 
platform on the second Sabbath, and hold their anniversary. 
Mr. Thane Miller, of Cincinnati, Geo. P. Hall, Esq., of New 
York, and the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, spoke inspiring words. 
General James A. Garfield attended the services, and theb 
people kept the day holy; quiet reigned; what a delightfu 
Sabbath—none more so on all the earth. The days that fol- 
low are used by some in class drills, by the multitude in at- 
tending grand concerts, hearing lectures, and seeking pleas- 
ure. The third and last Sunday comes, and another visitor 


| has come to have its say—The Womans’ National Temper- 
| ance Union, Miss Frances E. Willard, President. Mrs. You- 
and all three of these departments were continued during the | 
Assembly, attracting the attention of teachers and parents, | 


mans, of Canada, and a number of other elect ladies, occupy 
the platform. Immense congregations heard their lectures; 
Jceseph Cook preached their sermon, and it proved a red let- 
ter day for temperance. 

The alumni of Oberlin College, of Allegheny College, and: 
Mount Union College, each kept open headquarters and held 
reunions. The Congregationalists put their name on the 
front of a great tent, and it became a rendezvous for people of 
this church, where they extended their acquaintance with 
one another, and strengthened the bonds of union between 
individual churches. Eleven denominations met, each in its- 
own room, and held several sessions in the interest of Sun- 
day-School work. The International Sunday-School Execu- 
tive Committee held several sessions, at which arrangements - 
were made for the International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion that is to be held in Toronto, Canada, next June- 
The Look Up Legion held a reception in the Hall, 
and nearly three hundred little people enrolled their 
names as members. The Chautauqua Literary and Scienti- 
fic Circle celebrated the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove—held 
several sessions of *‘The Round Table,”’ and marched one 
night to the outskirts of the grove, where they sang songs 
and heard speeches around a great camp fire. The Chau- 
tauqua Alumni held an interesting anniversary, at which Dr. 
Vincent delivered the principal address. At the Robert 
Raikes’ Anniversary, real enthusiasm was aroused among: 
Sunday-School workers. Processional Day brought into line 
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the Northwestern Band, Superintendent and Board of In- 
struction, fifty employes of the Ass—MBLY DAILy HERALD, 
the Children, Normal Department, and members of the C. L. 
S.C. This multitude in line with their badges, banners, and 
flags waving, marching up and down, avenues in a dense 
woods to the inspiring music of the band, with avast crowd 
of people gathered along the line of march, combined to 
make a day and a scene unlike any novelty the world can 
produce. 

Night scenes are among the memorable things of the 
Chautauqua season. Strolling over the grounds to the dock, 
your attention is attracted by the illuminated fountain, 
where water is thrown high in the air to fall in a sheet of 
spray and mist, in many brilliant colors. The illumi- 
mated fleet, small steamers and large ones, in large num- 
bers, flotilla fashion, decorated with many colored lanterns, 
and fire works of every design blazing on the dome of the sky, 
and reflected on thecrystal waters of the lake. The Jubilee Sing- 
ers, and a choir of three hundred voices, with violins, cornet, 
organs and piano, soloists, prima donnas, and a splendid band 
to accompany them in the choruses, made joyful music at 
nearly a half dozen concerts. 

The religious element was not forgotten. One evening 
every week denominational prayer meetings were held by 
people representing eleven different churches, and devotion- 
al services were held every day in the Amphitheatre, conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Ramsey, of Pittsburg. God was sought, 
and his blessing was bestowed. 

Chautauqua may be a wonder to the individual who looks 
at one of its specialties, but taken as a whole, and considered 
4s an educational movement whose influence is reaching 
around the world, it is plwin, and easy to understand. 





‘Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 

Look forward and not back; 
And lend a hand,” 


These mottoes have become an inspiration to several thou- 
sand children, scattered all over the land. They are beautiful 
in themselves, and suggestive of good character and noble 
deeds. They were set in motion by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, Mass., who introduced them into his book, 
“Ten timesone is Ten.” In a letter to the “Chautauqua 
Look Up Legion,” Mr. Hale tells us how his book origi- 
nated. He says: 

_ ‘If you will look in the introduction to the pamphlet edi- 
tions of ‘Ten times one,”’ you find a little sketch of the life 
of my dear friend, Fredrick William Greenleaf. After he 
died, I constantly met people, very different from each other, 
who told me of how much use he had been to them. I re- 
member that within a few weeks an active merchant said to 
me: “I took Fredrick Greenleaf’s advice—I always deferred 
very much to him;” and an Irishman said: “I always did 
well while Mr. Greenleaf lived; I could always go to him.” 
Then in a distant city, a Doctor of Divinity said: ‘Mr. 
FrederickGreenleaf’s letters were of the most remarkable value 
tome.” And once when I came to travel far distant, to a 
place where he had lived when a boy, I found just the same 
thing there. This set me to estimate the gradual widening of the 
influence of such a man, and, after one ortwo statements of it, 
it enlarged into the little book ‘‘Ten Times one is Ten.”’ 

The design of the L. U. L. isto carry on the kind of work 
Mr. Greenleaf did. Other names are adopted, for instance 

he “Harry Wadsworth Club of New York;’’ they formed a 
brigade of boys for looking up drunkards and taking them 
» home to care for them, and try to keep them out of mischief; 
-or they would read to a hopelessly deformed man, and tell him 
.about their own lives, or from the club penny box, (opened 
every two months) they would supply a poor family with wood 
or coal. The Ten Times oneis Ten Club, of Westfield, Mass., is 
composed of boys and girls of the First Congregational Church 
wbetween the ages of thirteen and eighteen. They are now 





raising money for the translation and publishing of a book in 
the Micronesian language. The ‘‘Lend a Hand Club,” of 
Boston, Mass, was composed of ten little girls for four win- 
ters, and originated with making their Christmas presents. 
They finally desired todo something more, so they began to 
sew for poor little babies, enough of whom they found in their 
own district to keep them busy in the winter; in this and 
other ways they lend a hand. 

The ‘“‘Look Up Legion’? was organized six years ago 
by Miss Mary A. Lathbury, of Orange, New Jersey, 
through the Sunday-School Advocate, published in New 
York. Boys and girls of all ages, scattered all over the coun- 
try, are members. This lady has been engaged te conduct 
the Look Up Legion department in ‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
The Chautauqua division of the L. U. L. was organized in 
August last, in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua, and al- 
ready numbers about three hundred boys and girls. They 
have taken the following pledge, which the Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent read to them: 

‘¢We the undersigned, wish to be manly and womanly and 
Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves 
to be, as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, 
hopeful aud helpful; to use our influence always for the right, 
and never to fear to show our colors. We also pledge our- 
selves to use our voices and our influence against intemper- 
ance, the use of vulgar or profane language, the use of tobac- 
co, affectation in dress and manner, disrespect to the old, ill 
treatment to the young or unfortunate, cruelty to animals; 
and we will aid and support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto.” 

The Chautauqua L. U. L.will be organized into Companies, 
commencing with Company A., Company B., ete. Every 
Sunday-School or neighborhood may have a company; wher- 
ever the children can be gathered together by a man or woman 
who will explain the plan, they will gladly give their names 
and form a company. We request the children to write let- 
ters to Miss Lathbury, giving her the date of your organiza- 
tion, number of members, and the names of members. Hand- 
some badges, with the mottoes stamped on them, may be had 
for fifteen cents a piece. The boys and girls may wear their 
badges out in sight, and thus show their colors. The 
L. U. L. will not be a substitute for the Sunday-School, but it 
will supplement the teaching, catechising and indoctrinating 
of the Sunday-School. It is designed to set the children to 
work, to set them right, and then send them out to help to set 
others right, and to set them to work. 

If the present generation of church members had been as 
thoroughly trained to work for the elevation of men, as they 
have been taught to believe that they should be a blessing to 
men, both the Church and world would, as a result, be richer 
in their records of good deeds, and in the noble example of 
many more men and women. This is the grandest opportuni- 
ty of our times for the pastors and churches to organize the 
children for ennobling work. 

Leah Sate FS ASB Ses 

In the North Pacific Ocean, their capital, twenty-one hun- 
dred miles from San Francisco, are the Hawaiian Islands. 
They are twelve in number, eight being inhabited, and on 
three of them are members of the C. L. 8. C. Idolatry has 
been abandoned on the islands since 1819; the first American 
missionaries commenced their labors there in the following 
year, and at the present time the whole population is Chris- 
tian. Some of the American missionaries and ministers have 
now taken up the work of the C. L. 8. C., and it is hoped 
that at no distant day, out of the forty-five thousand native 
population, large accessions will be gained to the membership 
of the Circle. It is a fact of interest, in this connection, to 
state that nearly every native can read and write, and that, 
while in the faajority of the schools the instruction is in the 
Hawaiian language, in some of the higher grades English is 
employed, and the use of the latter is spreading; it may be 
surmised that the C. L. S.C. will aid in this work. As to 
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the foothold Americans are gaining in the island, the census 
of two years ago shows that they are over twelve hundred in 
number, and it is a matter of some significance that the heir 
to the throne, Lelia Kamakacha, a sister of the king, is 
married to an American. 

One of the members at Honolulu, writes of the Circle: ‘It 
offers to me seemingly just the chance for study that I have 
longed for for years, that is, if I can carry it out, as it appears 
possible to do, almost alone, and without the great ad vantages 
that those living much nearer the centers of literary life and 
work must have.’’ 

In the Island of Maui, at Wailuku, there is a Circle of 
nineteen regular and ten local members. The Committee of 
Instruction consists of Rev. F. H. Robinson, President; Rev. 
C. E. Groser, Vice-President; and Mrs. W. H. Bailey, Secre 
tary. Among the members are three ministers, a planter, a 
naturalist, two overseers, a carpenter, a cattle-merchant and 
a teacher. 

On the island of Hawaii are two members at present report- 
ed, a physician and wife. 

The progress of the C. L. 8. C. with the Hawaiians, both 
natives and others, will be noted from time to time, and we 
have no doubt will be watched with much interest. 

—_—_—_——)>}s — 

WE HAVE received a copy ofa lecture on the Kindergarten, 
delivered before the National Educational Convention, by Miss 
Lelia Patridge, of Philadelphia, and published in the Kinder- 
garten Messenger, at Milwaukee. For a concise and full 
statement of the Kindergarten idea it is well done. She lays 
down the evil in this way: ‘‘Ours is a generation, sound in 
neither body, mind nor soul.’”’ She proposes a remedy—not 
for all these evils, but for those of the body in particular—by 
recognizing the fact that the destiny of each soul is activity, 
sent upon earth to“‘first conquer self, and then to conquer the 
world.”” Miss Patridge isa worthy disciple of Froebel. She 
aims at preventing crime, and the expense to the State of tak- 


ing care of criminals, by educating the children in early life | 
We believe the idea isa good one, and | 


in the Kindergarten. 





| 
| 
| 





that the work is practical, and more, that the doctrine of her | 


which she claims is a proper place for Kindergartners to edu- | 


cate the children. Miss Ruth R. Burritt, of Philadelphia, who 


was one of our distinguished visitors at Chautauqua this year, | 


has also become an authority in the New Education. 
the lady who attracted so much attention during the Centen.- 
nial Exhibition, at the Kindergarten attached tothe Women’s 
Pavilion. We present the names of these ladies to our readers, 
hoping that before long they will favor us with a series of ar- 
ticles on the Kindergarten for “‘Toz CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

ca ieee Aaa taiiataanbis 
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ASSEMBLY OF THE CALIFORNIA C. L. 8. C. 


The first Summer Assembly of the California Branch, C. L. 
S. C. is over. We draw a long breath after the pleasantly 
crowded fortnight, and have time to sum up the work accom- 
plished, and to look forward to the future. 

The committee that laid the plans for this gathering worked 
quite in the dark, uncertain how much of the spirit of the Na- 
tional Assembly at Chautauqua could be developed on the 
Pacific coast. It is with satisfaction and gratitude that they 
look back on a session which has more than realized their 
hopes. 

The beautiful bay of Monterey was never more attractive. 
The white tents clustered thickly under the old pines of Pa- 
cific Grove, overlooking the cliffs, spoke of vacation and the 
leisurely charm of camp life. Yet day after day an eager 
audience gathered in the large tent to listen to three lectures 
each morning, and again another lecture in the evening. 
Afternoons were to be left for the excursions and scientific 
collections; but during the second week, with so much rich 
material on hand, a fifth lecture was given each afternoon. 
The main session, three hours in the freshness of morning, 
was devoted to science, especially to study of the animal and 
vegetable life of the coast, for which the cliffs and beaches 
give us such rare opportunities. Specialists in each of these 
departments were there to teach us. Dr. J. H. Wythe, of 
Oakland, was the life of the Assembly, with his fascinating 
subject—Marine Zoology —his happy faculty of presenting it 
with clearness and force, and his fine microscope, which he was 
never tired of adjusting, to give us glimpses into a new world. 

Dr. C. L. Anderson, of Santa Cruz, who is possibly more 
familiar than anyone else with the Marine Botany of the 
coast, gave us a course of four lectures on Alge, illustrated 
with fresh specimens, and others from his extensive collec- 
tion; besides guiding parties on beach excursions, from which 
they came back with their hands laden. General bot- 
any, with study of the land plants growing in the vicinity, 
had a like able teacher in Miss M. E. B. Norton, of the State 


able and brilliant lecture should obtain in the common schools, | Normal School; while the application of botany to agriculture 


was brought out delightfully ina course of lectures by Mr. 
W. A. Saunders, of Fresno, who is doing so much on his own 
experimental farm, and through the press, to introduce into 
California the leading food-plants of theworld. Prof. Norton 
told us how to keep off the plague of insects that seems ready 
for our land as for Egypt. In other addresses he plead earn- 
estly for more homes far from the demoralization of cities, 
and in his talks on chemistry in the household, showed us how 


to protect these homes from the germs of disease. 


THE PLAN for “The Chautauqua School of Languages” for | 


1881, will be announced in the November number of ‘‘THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 
who spent six weeks in this school,in July and August of 
this year. 
das awakened a lively interest among a large class of educa- 


This will be welcome news to the students | 


The natural method, employed by the teachers, | 


Prof. More, also of the State Normal School, took us from 
the earth to the skies. His clear lectures on astronomy were 
just the help needed by our C. L. 8. C. students, who have 
been pursuing that study without the help of such a life long 
student of the science. At night, too, dim companies might 
have been seen on the rocky headlands tracing out constella- 


| tions under Prof. More’s guidance, or trying tocatcha glimpse 


tors and students in the character of their work. We prom. | 
ise the public that there will be no hesitating in making plans, | 
| to six lectures each, which filled our mornings and afternoons 


or delay in executing them, to make the ‘‘Chautauqua School 


of Languages a most desirable place for students to study | 


Greek and Latin, German, French and Anglo-Saxon. Theplan 
to be presented by Dr. Vincent will be opportune, as it will 
afford teachers and students an opportunity to arrange their 
~work, and divide their time, so that they may avail them. 
‘Selves of the advantages of this summer school in 1881. 


Napoleon used to declare in councils of war that the word 
“impossible,’ was not French. As a matter of fact it has no 








of the shy planet Mercury. 
I have tried to sketch out for you these coursesof from four 


with science. I can only name the subjects of our evening 
lectures, toshow you that the historical, literary and biblical 
studies of the society during the past year were not forgotten. 
Rev. Dr. Dwinell, of Sacramento, struck the key note for the 
whole work of the Assembly in his fine opening address on 
“Skepticism as a Judgment for the Rejection of Truth.’’ 
The address by Rev. C. V. Anthony, of San Francisco, on 
‘‘The Three Books: Science, Experience, Revelation;” tnat 
by Rev. G. 8. Abbott, of Oakland, on ‘Paul’s Casuistry, or 


place in any language, when thehuman capacity for belief is His Method of Dealing with Difficult cases of Conscience;”’ 


dn question. 


| 


and the two by the president of the society, Rev. Dr. C. C. 
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Stratton, of the University of the Pacific, on ‘“‘The Testimony 
of Contemporaneous History to the Truth of the Bitle Rec- 
ords.’’ All these show the spirit in which the Assembly wel- 
comed the combined work of faith and thought. Our studies 
in English history and literature were represented by two lec- 
tures by Rev. H. H. Rice of Sacramento, on John Wyeliffe 
and Wm. Tyndale, and by Dr. M. C. Briggs of San Francis- 
co, on Oliver Cromwell. Prof. Martin, of the University of 
the Pacific, in two lectures on the Greek language and litera- 
ture, treated of another of the subjects of our last year’s 
course of reading. A lecture on Crystallization, by Dr. Crary, 
editor of the “Christian Advocate,” should rather have been 
mentioned among those on science. The morning and Sab- 
bath Bible readings were led by the venerable Dr. Burroughs. 
During the session, the Assembly had also the rare pleasure of 
hearing a noble sermon by Bishop Simpson. 

“So many lectures and not one dull one!” was the comment 
IT overheard. Indeed, this catalogue like rehearsal of the pro- 
gramme can give you no idea of the peculiar charm of the ses- 
sion. The lecturers from such different fields of work were 
happy to meet each other. The addresses were of the kind 
Gail Hamilton sighs for: ‘*Where the congregation can talk 
back;”’ questions as to knotty points were freely put; eliciting 
fuller explanations of just what we care most to hear; while a 
sly quiz here and there brought the quick repartee, and dis. 
solved the eager attention of the audience into laughter. 
There was an out-door freshness in the whole session; a min- 
gling of instruction, cordial intercourse, and informal camp. 
life. 

After this satisfactory beginning, the committee feel that 
their way is clear for more definite plans as to next year’s As- 
sembly. Already an outline has shaped itself. It will bea 
good work, indeed, if such an annual Assembly can become a 
force upon this coast, stimulating to intellectual life, and 
uniting Christian faith with scientific study. TheC. L. S.C. 
hopes to thus give’a fresh impulse every summer to the quiet 
course of home reading; that is its main work. Many a lone- 
ly student, almost disheartened as to self-culture, has been 
encouraged to systematic reading by the thought that he is 


one of the thousands of comrades pursuing the same studies. | 


As he fills out his memoranda of work done, and sends it to 
the central office of the society, there to be filed till four years 
of faithful reading shall be recognized by a diploma. he has 
the college student’s feeling of pursuing a worthy course, un- 
der careful guidance, and climbing step by step an ascent 
from which he has a broader outlook on the world. Those C. 
L.S. C. members who live near each other gain the addition- 
al advantage of mental help in their ‘‘local circles,” associa- 
tions of two or three reading aloud to each other, or of a 
dozen meeting weekly to discuss their studies, or in large 
towns, of a hundred or more gathering monthly for essays, 
lectures, illustrations by apparatus, and other helps. 

Already, within a year of its formation, the California 
Branch of the C. L. 8S. C. numbers between six and seven 
hundred members; the parent society at the East counting 
more than twiceas many thousand. Applications for new 
members are already coming in from those who wisely wish 
to get a start before the first of October, when the regular 
reading begins. Letters of inquiry and applications for mem- 
bership should be sent to the secretary, Miss L. M. Wash- 
burn, San Jose, Cal. During the Assembly, the original 
members of the executive committee were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 

The course of reading for the next year embraces Roman 
History, Biblical studies, early English History, Physiology 
and Hygiene, American History, and Biology, or the Science 
of Life, both animal and vegetable. Of course, so many sub- 
jects are not mastered; but the books to be read are chosen 
with care, and students who become specially interested in 
any line receive hints for more extended reading.— Occident. 


| *how the power and learning of the author, J. H. Symonds. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Law is generally considered to be dry, complicated, uninteresting and 
involved in mystery. Very few persons not intending to enter the legal 
profession have taken pains to inform themselves in regard toits con- 
nection with events constantly occurring or liable toeccur. Hence we 
find an almost lamentable ignorance even among the educated classes 
as to what the law allows or requires in the commonest matters. 

Towards remedying this, Mr. B. V. Abbott makes a contribution. 
Judge and Jury is, a8 it claims to be,“a popular explanation of leading 
topics in the law of the land.’ These topics are classified,and briefly 
but clearly discussed in non-technical language. Much information on 
things which concern everybody is given in a style attractive to every~ 
body. Much of illustrative incident is woven into the reeord of facts 
and principles. This book of 430 pages, embracing preliminary topics, 
national and state subjects, chapters on life in town and country, and 
on travel and transportation, wili aid the reader in understanding the 
frequent allusions to the statutes and decisions of the courts as he meets 
them in his usual reading. Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


Harper & Brothers have published the lifeof Thomas Moore, by A. J. 
Symington, F. R. 8. N. A., in which the writer has aimed togivea perfect 
picture of this poct. He sets forth the man, his works and his life, in an 
interesting and instructive manner. With the ample extracts which 
are given from his poems and diary, the reader is enabled to judge of the 
man independently of the author’s ideas of Moore’s life. 

Comparatively few persons are well acquainted with the history, 
climate, inhabitants, government, flora or fauna of any of the Svuth 
American countries, and most readers think it not worth their attention 
that they should be informed on this part of the globe. 
Any one who will glance at a work on Brazil, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, will be attracted to its perusal, and will find a great 
amount of valuable information in its pages. The author, 
Herbert H. Smith, writes in a eharming style, giving the 
experiences and observations of his residence in the Amazon valley 
and Brazil, while collecting specimens and preparing material for @ 
series of articles, which appeared in Scridbner’s Magazine some time 
since, and for this book. This work ts a volume of over €00 pages, and 
has for its title, “Brazil, the Amazons, #nd the Coast ;’’ it is illustrated 
from sketches by J. W.Champney and others. Itgivesan ex>ellent- 
ly written account of the great Amazon river, its tributaries, and its 
history, the forests of Brazil, zoologieal gleanings, nations, social life, 
myths and lore of the Indians, &c. These myths areastudy in them- 
selves, and so resemble many of sop’s fables, that one almost thinks 
them derived from the same source. 


“The Bible in Public Schools,” published by Robert Clarke & Co:, 
Cincinnati, is a carefully prepared report of the trial of the Cincinnati 
Board of Education, which will give the reader much information on 
the subject so greatly agitated in these days by Protestant and Papist, 
in regard to the Bible in schools. The arguments of the attorneys on 
both sides are given in full, as are the opinions-of the judges. 


The work published in two volumes by Harper & Brothers, ow 
‘Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe,’ serve mest admirably to 
The stue 
dent will not only find material for study, but much that is exceedingly 
interesting in these books. Mr. Symonds has the merit of writing 
with elegance and purity, while there is real value in what he says, and 
the evidence of great labor and learning back of everything else. 
Througbout, the work presents the results of an accurate, active observa- 
tion, backed by inquiry, research, and deliberate reflection. He treats 
literature in the most masterly way, and makes all doubly enticing by 
introducing many translations of the writers of whom he speaks. 


“The Little Classics,’ which were copyrighted by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in 1851, have attained such a popularity, and are so widely 
known, that it would be useless to say anything in praise of a collection 
of stories so well selected and so thoroughly interesting. <A new set,. 
edited by Rossiter Johnson, has been published by Houghton, Osgood: 
& Co., of Boston, Mass. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
style, binding, and beauty of the eight volumes in which they are 
published. The type work is excellent, and the delicate tint of the pa- 
per makes pleasant and easy reading. They are admirably adapted 
for presents, prizes, &c. 





. 

In the case of Milton, Mr. Massop thinks that he has discovere® 
proof that the ‘Doctrines and Discipline of Divorce’ was written or 
begun before Milton had been married a month. Immediately conjec- 
tures are let loose But, afterall, weknow nothing about it, and toa 
certainty never shall know.—GrE9. H. CLARKE. 


Science is really quite distinct from invention. ‘Invention is world- 
ly wise and awaits the discoveries of science in order to sell them to 
civilization;” while science is actuated only by a thriftless yearning 
after knowledge, a passionate desire to know the truth, to ascertaim 
the causes of things. 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 


Circle. 


1.—AIM. 


The new organization aims to promote habits of ty oso and study in 
pature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in connection 
with the routine of daily .ife, (especially among those whose education- 
a) advantages have been limited,) so as to secure to them the college 
student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to develop the 
habit of close, connected, persistent thin king. 

2.—METHODS. 


f It pro’ to encou individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shall be indicated, by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and “‘students’ 
sessions” at Chautauqua, and by written reports and examinations. 


3.—COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study prescribed by the C. L. 8. C. shall cover a period 

of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF ULASSES. 

Rach year’s Course of Stuly will be considered the ‘*First Year’ for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second. third or fourth of the four years’ 
course. For example, ‘‘the class of 1884,” instead of beginning October, 
1830, with the same studies which were pursued in 1879-80 by ‘‘the class 
of 1883,’ will fallin with “the class of +43," and take for their first year 
the second year’s course Of the ’83 class. The first year for “the class of 
1883” will thus in due time become the fourth year for ‘‘the class of 


1884. 
5.—STUDIES FOR 1880-81. 

The Course for 1880-81 comprises readings in: I. 
and Ecclesiastical. II. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Ancient aad Modern. IV. THEOLOGY. 

The foilowing is the scheme more fully developed: 

I. History.—l. General—History of the Worid. 2. Special—‘An- 
cient Biographies.” 3. Ecclesiastical— ‘Outlines of Church History.” 

Il PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—1. Outlines. 2 Special Lectures. 

Ill. Litgraturk#.—i. The Art of Speech. 2. Ancient Classics. 
8. Modern English Classics. 

IV TmBOLUGY —2. The Story of Pentecost. 1. 

The “‘reqnired’’ books are as follows: 

1. 


History—General 
Ill. LITERATURE— 


THE CH4UTAUQUAN,* @ monthly magazine, containing a | 
Ten numbers for the | 


large portion of tue ‘‘required”’ reading. 
year. Price,$layear. Address M. Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y. 

2. Ancient Biography—Cyrusand Alexander Price, #0 cents. [For 
all the books address PHILLIPS & Hunt, New York, or WAL- 
DEN & STOWF. Cincinnati or Chicago.] 

3. Outlines of Church History. Bishop Hurst. Price, 50 cents. 

4. oe Charles Kingsley, Price 15 cents, (Franklin Square 

Edition. 

The Art of Speech. Dr. L. T. Townsend. Price, 50 cents. 
Readings from Ancient Classics—(Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cicero.) Chantauqua Text-Book, No. 25. Price, 10 cents. 
[Ready certainly March 1 1881. 
Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vols. 2. 3, 
and +. Price, 20 cents each vol. [Ready certainly March 1, 1881.] 

8. The Tongue of Fire. Rev. Wm. Arthur. Price in cloth, 50 cents; 
Paper, 35 cents. 

The following is the distribution of thesubjects and bouks through the 


year. 
October and November. 
(Ch. stands for ““The Chautauquan.’’] 


History of the World, (Ch.) Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations, (Ch.) 
Cyrus and Alexander, ( Abbott.) 
December 


History of the World, (Ch.) 
(Hurst.) Ryyatin, (Smgeey 


on of Natiors, (Ch.) Church History, 


‘anuary and February. 
History of the World, (Ch.) Origin of Nations, (Ch.) Tongue of Fire, 


(Arthur.) Short Studies in Natural Theology. By the Archbishop 
ot York, Joseph Cook, and others, (Ch.) Conversations on Creation, 


(Ch.) 
March. 

History of the World, (Ch.) The Art of Speech, (Townsend.) x 
ings from Homer, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Virgil. Conversations on 
Creation, (Ch.) 

April 


History of the World, (Ch.) Studies in Physical Science: Lecture by 
Dr. C. W. Cushing; and introductory Science Primer, by Huxley. Ed- 
ited by Prof. 3. A. Lattimore,(Ch.) Conversations on Creation, (Ch.) 
Readings from Standard Authors: Addison, Burns, and Tennyson, (Ch:) 

° May. 

History of the World, (Ch.) Studies in Physical Science: Lectures 
on Motiou and Life, by Prof. Helman, (Ch.) The Circulation of the 
Blood, by Dr Keen, (Ch.) ings from Standard Authors: Gibbon, 
Macaulay, and Washington Irviug, (Ch.) 

June. 


English History and Literature, (Chautauqua Library.) Studies in 
Physical Science: tures on the Place of Science in a Symmetri- 
cal Culture; and Common Sense in Hygiene, by Prof. S. A. Lattimore, 
(Ch.) Review of the Year. 


THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES. 
Persons whe desire to read more extensively in the lines of study for 


*Some of our students may prefer to use ‘‘books’’ rather than a magazine like the 
CuavuTauguan, (which is in shape and _ style like the ‘“Franklii Square Library.” 
Concerning this we wish to say; 1. ~That neither the C. L. S. C., nor any one of its 
officers has the slightest financial interest in the CHAUTAUQUAN. 2. That the Cuau- 
TAUQUAN is published to meet a wide-spread demand for ‘‘very cheap literature.’’ 
Many of the members of the C. L.S. C. are poor. The saving of two or three dollars 
a year in books to them is an important consideration. 3.. That much useful reading 
outside of the “required”’ course, and_many items concerning ‘‘Chautauqua,”’ inter- 
esting to all members of the C. L.S.C., must appear in the CHaurauguan. 4. That 
if persons prefer “‘books”’ to the periodical, the following will be accepted instead of 
the reading contained in the CHAUTAUQUAN: 

An Outline of General History. By M. E. Thalheimer. 

Origin of Nations. By Rawlinson. 

Pater Mundi. (1 vol.) By Dr. E. F. Burr. 

New Physics. By J. Dorman Steele. (Or other text-book on this subject.) 

For prices of these books, address Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N: Y., or Wal- 
den & Stowe, Cincinnati or Chicago. 





Natural Theology. | 





1880-81 are expected to read, in addition to the “required” books for the 
year, the following: 
M. E. Thalheimer. 


Manual of Ancient History. 

Medizva! and Modern History. M. E. Thalheimer. 
D Geneon History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. J. 

. Quacke: r . 

A Skort History of Natural Science. A.B. Buckley. 

— we <a whe Pag yn = me ' 

ersons addin ese e uired course will receive at the ti 

their graduation the “White Seal of 1880-81” attached to tneif Otpidenae, 


9.—APPLICATION FoR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C L. S.C. should forward answers 
to the following questions to Dr. J. . Vineent, Pla . J. 
The class graduating in 1884 will begin the study of the lessons required 
October, 1880. 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address—with county and State. 

3. Are you married or single? 

4. Whatis yourage? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty 
and forty, or forty and fifty, or act and sixty, etc.? 

5. if pooerind, how many children living under the age of sixteen 
years a 

6. What is your occupation ? 

1. With what religious denomination are you connected ? 

8. De you, after mature deliberation, resolve to prosecute the four 
years’ course of study presented by the C. L. 8. C.? 

9. Do you promise to give an average of four hours a week, from 
October 1 to July 1, to the reading and study required by this, course? 

1¢. How much more than the time specified do you hope give to 
this course of study? 

10,—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of 40 minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to comp'ete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probably .e spent by many persons, ond for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
will be indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy themes 
during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life,and develop 

wer. 

” 11.—EXAMINATIONS. 

Theannual examinations will be held at the homes of the members, 
and in writing. Lists of questions will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the ‘“‘Committee on Examination” casa judge 
whether or not they have read thoughtfully the books required. 


12.-ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA, 


Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chautau- 
qua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. L. 
8.C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the ad- 


| vantages, diploma, and honors of the “Circle.” 


13.—QUARTERLY REPORTS. 


Postal card blanks for three quarterly reports will be furnished ali 
members. These will indicate the number of pages read, the time 


| spent in reading, etc. 


14.—LOCAL CIRCLES, 


Individuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8S. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a “local circle’ of 
two or more persons, who agese to meet as frequently as possible, 
together, converse on the subjects of study, arrange for occasional lec- 
tures by local talent, organize a library, a museum, a laborat- Ty, etc. 
All that is necessary for the establishmentof such “local circles” is to 
1 eet, report organization to Dr, Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., and then 
prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems most likely to se- 
cure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

15.—M EMORIAL Days. 

Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to every mem. 
ber of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout prayer for the furtherance 
of the objects of this society. On thesedays all members are urgent] 
invited ‘o read the literary or scriptural selections indicated, to col- 
lect some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus commemo- 
rated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father upon this at- 
tempt to exalt his word, and to understand and rejoice in his works. 
The selections to be read on the memorial days are published by Phil- 
lips & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in a small volume—Chautauqua 
Text-Book No 7, ‘‘Memorial Days.” Price, 10 cents. 

1. Opening Day. October 1. [The chapel bell at Chautauqua will 
ring at noon, October 1, and on every other ‘““Memorial Day” during 

Wherever they may be, true Chautauquans can hear its 

. Bryant's Day. November 3. 3. ect: . Novem- 

Milion’s Day. December 9. &. College Day. January 29 6. 

Sunday, February 6 17. Shakspere’s Day. April 23. 8. <Addi- 

son’s Day. May 1. 9% . May 10. 10. Special Sunday. 

July 12. 11. IJnaugura‘ion Day. August, first Saturday after first Tues- 

day. Third anniversary of C. L. 8. C., at Chautauqua. 12. St. Paul’s 

Day. August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. Third anniver- 
sary dedication of St. Paul’s Grove, at Chautauqua. 

16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES.* 

‘*Westudy the word and the works of God.”’ 

«Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

‘‘Never be discouraged.” 

17.—ST. PAUL’S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circleis in the 
beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which was dedicated August 17, 1878, 
by Bishop R. S. Foster, in the presence of a large, devout, and enthu- 
siastic audience. It is the purpose of the managers of Chautauqua to 
have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with rustic seats, statuary .fountains, 
etc., and to make !t a place full of beauty and of inspiration to all mem- 
bers of the Circle. 

18.—FIRST YEAR. 


Persons desiring forms of application, or information concerning the 
Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
19.—‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
The organ ofthe C. L. S C. is THe CHAUTAUQUAN, Rev. T. L. 
Flood, editor, M. Bailey, Esq., Jamestown, New York, publisher. 
Issued monthly, from October to June, Price. $1, 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral in- 
fluence of this ‘‘Circle’”’ on your homes. 

* These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. Each 
motto sells at $1. . 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





Publisher’s Department. 





The Chautauquan. 


A Montuiy Macazine, devcted to the promotion of 
True Culture. Organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The following studies in the C. L. S. C. course for 1880 
and 1881, will be published in this Magazine : 


History of the World. 
Ancient Classics. 
The World of Science. 
Studies in Natural Theology. 
Special Scientific Lectures 
Reading from Standard ‘Authors. 


Tre CHAUTAUQUAN will contain extraordinary at- 
tractions in its Sunday-School Department. NorMar 
Outings, by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, A. M.; Norgs on | 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons, by Rev. L. ‘HH. Bugbee, 
D. D.; THe Loox Ur Lecion, by Miss Mary A. 
Lathbury ; ArTIcLEs ON Music, by Prof. Theodore F. 
Seward. ‘Besides, reports ot the C. L.S. C. Rounp 
Tasie, held at Chautauqua last August. ro | 
lectures, etc., etc. We shall invest money and labor 
freely to make Tue CHAUTAUQUAN a first class maga- 
zine. Tueopore L. Fioop, A. M.. Editor, 

Oil City, Pa. 
SvsscerreTion Price, . - - - . $1.00 
Frve SUBSCRIPTIONS AT ONE TIME, 4.50 
$1.00 may be remitted at Publisher's risk. " Larger 
sums should be remitted in P. O. Money Orders or 
Draft on inew York, exchange paid by sender. 
87 Please do not send checks on distant banks. Ad- 
dress, M. BAILEY, Publisher, Jamestown, N. Y. 


RATIONAL a NT, POSITIVE 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, President of the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
is in earnest in selling his medicines un- 
der positive guarantees, and if anybody 
who purchases and uses any of these 
widely celebrated remedies, does nou de- 
rive benefit therefrom, the Association 
would like to hear from that person with 
description of symptoms and _ history of 
case. Orgauized and incorporated, as the 
Association is, to teach medicine and 
surgery and for the successful treatment 
of all chronic diseases, and managing an- 
nually thousands of cases through our 
original method of diagnosis, without 
ever seeing the patients, and having also 
the largest saniiarium in the world for 
the accommodation of the more compli- 
cated cases, and also for surgical cases, | 
the Faculty feel themselves prepared to | 
undertake even the most discouraging | 
cases. ‘hey resort to all the best reme- | 
dial means known to modern medical | 
science—neglecting nothing. Address, | 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., or Great Russell Street 
Buildings, London, Eng. 
eal 
“WAS BILIOUUS AND MY NERVES 
WEKE QUITE UNSTRUNG.” 
SHERIDAN, N. Y., Jan. 1876. 
Dr. M. M. FENNER, Fredonia, N. Ries 
Dear Sir:—{L had been out 
of health for three months. Was bilious, 
my eyes and complexion being yellow, 
and my nerves were quite unstrung. 
Had lost my appetite, my mouth tasted 
bad, my head was stopped up and felt 
dull and_ he: wy and I had lost my ambi- 
tion. Ihave now taken one bottle of 
our Blood and Liver Remedy and Nerve 
Tonic and feel entirely cured. 
Yours truly, N.N. WHITAKER. 
—_—_—_—__e—____—_ 

A sallow complexion, a languid, spirit- 
less state of mind, and an exhausted, de- 
bilitated condition of the body, is al- 
ways remedied by taking Barosma, and 
Dandelion and Mandrake Pills. Prepared 
by E. K. Thompson, Titusville, Pa. 


“God bless the man who first invented 
sleep,” said Don Quixote. But if you 
are nervous, bilious, dyspeptic, you 
can’t sleep and then need another inven- 
tion—Shedd’s Blood & Liver iemedy. 














| in London, 





UNABLE TO pemras THROUGH THE 
PORTLANDVILLE, [owA, March 11, ’79. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, 

Dear Sir:—Some time ago I bought 
a Douche, some of your Dr. Sage’s Ca. 
tarrh Remedy and Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and commenced to use them. 
The aches and pains as well as sore 
throat and catarrh from 
been for so long a time a sufferer, have 
entirely left me with their use. 
like a new man as well as look like one. 


For four years I was unable to breathe | 


through my nose. From the use of the 
Catarrh Remedy I can now do so freely. 
Your medicines I know to be all that 
they are represented. Long 


Gratefully yours, 
WATSON SMITH. 

ponent vi aaS 

$500 REWARD—CATARRH CURE. 

Some people would rather be hum- 
bugged than to get ‘‘value received”’ for 
their money. Hence it is that such per- 
sons run after this and that pretended 
cure for catarrh, forgetting that Dr. 


Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is so positive in | 


its effects, that its former proprietor ad- 
vertised it for years throughout the 
United States under a positive guaran- 
tee, offering $500 reward for an incura- 
ble case, and was never called upon to 
pay this reward except in two cases. 
This remedy has acquired such a fame 
that a branch office has been established 
England, to supply the for- 
eign demand for it. Sold by druggists 
for 60 cents. 


HELP FOR CHAUTAUQUA STUDENTS. 


The Chautauqua Students’ Game of 
United States History will be found an 





invaluable aid to members of the C. L. | 


S. C. who studied this history last year, 
and who do not wish to forget it this 
year. Combining instruction and amuse- 
ment, itis also a most desirable game 
for children. Sent postpaid to any part 
of the U. S. or Canada on receipt of fifty 
cents. Address, STUDENT, 
198 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale also by A. H. Pounsford & 
Jo., 9 and 11 Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
bin hn 
CHINESE MUST GO. 

The manufacturers of. the Perfect 
Washer, advertised in this issue, have 
just filled an order for their machines to 
be sent to China. It isthe only perfect 
self-operating washer in the world, It 
will do all the family washing better 
than it can be done by hand and in less 
than one-half the time. Agents are 
having unprecedented success. The 


company want an ogee for every coun- | 


ty. Writethem. They are reliable. 





All Chautauqua students are advised 
tv procure, for the small sum of fifty 


cents, the Game of English History, now | 


They will find it of great assist- 


ready. 
It men- 


ance in the four years’ course. 


tions nearly every ruler from the earliest | 
times to the present, and names princi- | 
pal events in the reign of each. Men- 


tion this paper, and send order to 
ALICE H. Brrcu, 
Lindsburg, McPherson Co., Kan. 
Endorsed by Frances E. Willard. 





Worth their weight in gold. Shedd’s | 


Little Mandrake Pills for sick headache, | 


biliousness, liver complaint, dyspepsia 
_ constipation. Small and easy 
take. 


which I have | 


I feel | 


live Dr. | 
| Pierce and the gentlemen connected 
| with him. 


The Chautauqua Text-Books. 


No 1. BIBLICAL EXPLORATION, A 
Manual! on how to Study the Bible. By 
J. H Vincent, D. D. ull and rich. asics 
STUDIES OF THE STARS. 
Pocket Guide _ the atoms -y ¥ aster 
re ae! . Warre sccegcens’ Oe 
. 3. BIBLE STUDIES FORK iveLE 
PEOPLE. By B. T Vincent...,....... 010 
4. rote es | HISTORY. By J 
Vincent, D. 
. 6. GREEK HISTORY. By J H. Vin- 
eent, D. D mide oben 
\ Wal yy LITERATURE. “By AD. 
MEMORIAL DAYS OF THE 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
reie 
8. WHAT NOTED MEN THINK Sf 
the Bible. By L.T. Townsend, D. 
. 9. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A 
1 oy WHAT IS BOUCA TI Te gitvqnd 
SOCRATES By Prof. Ww. 


Phelpe. A. M. 
PESTALOZZI. By Prof. W. F-: 
A. 8. 


Phelps 
. b= 1 ANGLO- SAXON. By Prot. 

. is HOR AGE MANN. By Prof. ve, 
liam F. Phelps, A. M 

15. bane gy 

Phelp: M.. 
. 16. ROMAN HISTORY. "By J. H. Vin- 
a D. 
ROGER ASCHAM AND JOHN 
Has Glimpses of Education in the 
Sixteenth Century. By Prof. W. F. 
Phelps, M 010 

010 


A. 

. 18. CHRISTIAN 5 onenquabonon: 

J.H. Vincent, 

. 19, THE BOOK OF BOOKS. “By J. M. 

Freeman, D. D 010 
. 200. THE CHAUTAUQUA HAND- 

Book. By J.H. Vincent, D.D... . 610 
. 21 AMERICAN HISTORY. 

L. Hurlbut, A. M / 010 

. 22. BIBLICAT, BIOLOGY. By Rev. 3 

H. Wythe, A. M., M. 010 
. 23. ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

he 3 J. H. Gilmore 020 

010 

0. 25. SELF. EOUOATION: By Joseph 

Alden, D. D., baetegscncaqenemuemnenc it ae 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 

PUBLISHERS, 
805 Brendway, New York. 


No. 2 











For Sanday Schools! 
For Temperance 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, by J.H. Tenney 
| and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, has every qualifica- 
tion to be astandard Temperance ‘Song Book. 
Choice bymns and songs, and music in excellent 
taste are found throughout. There are nearly a 
hundred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 35 
| cents; $3 60 per dozen. The older and larger 
book, Euli’s Temperance Glee Book, 40 cents.) 


rennins os great pegularisy. 
White RODES sweetestana White Robes 


Sweetest and 


White Robes sunday Scnoor White Robes 
White Robes “°Néaites* White Robes 
White Robes ss. White Robes 


for 30 cents. 

CO per dozen. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT, by G. C. Hugg and 
M. E. Servoss, is a perfect “electric” light for 
| radiance and beauty. Has 32 of the very best 
| Songs by 27 of the very best authors, and sells 
for $10 per hundred. Mailed for 12 cents. New 
High Senool Song Book, The Welcome 
Chorus, is nearly through the press. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, . 
H. Dirsun & Co., 343 Broadway, New York, 





Philosophy af the Plan of Salvation. 


New Edition for the Chautauqua Course. 
12mo 286 pages........$1 25. 


oa from the Chautauqua Circle filled 
at 
- “ designed forsuch as are dis 
| | to invest: — seriously the claims of the Bi- 
| ble—to perceive understandingly the why and 
the wherefore of the religious ayetean which the 
| Sarced voiume proposes to the belief of a world 
of sinners. Such will ‘and it very difficult, if 
they follow our author, to arrest the pr of 
their own mind tothe same conavictien.--New 
| York Evangelist. 


ed to think 


| PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway N. Y- 
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UCCESS:: 


Pe 
AST 
NO MORE “BLUE MONDAYS.” 


No more hard work washing 

clothes ; no more rubbing or 

onnding the articles threadbare, after once using the great eye oe paee ores ie 

on ee -O 

The ** PERFECT WASHER. pit a we 4 

in existence. It will do all the Souty washing, better than it can be done in any other way, 

in less than one half the time it takes by hand, and with one-half the soap without any 

chemicals or washing a. and without the exhausting labor and the ruinous wear 
and tear of garments as by the wash-board 


wash- , or as by the different of pouneans, 

ueezing and dashing the very life out of them. The tion of the hi ists in 
rapidly and continuously forcing all the hot water contained in the boiler from the bottom 
to the surface, through the discharge pipe, the rate of 15 gallons a minute, when in full op- 
eration, and then, by the force of suction lownward through the soiled linen, 
causing it to search out and eradicate ev ; leaving the articles after rinsing 
iho et Sep or W ACH meal teae freeing a inigot flay 
them. SHER is es: ally le for wi a nds 0! © fal , 
‘subjected to the wash-board. 








The PERFEC 
= such aslaces, lawns. cambries, &c., which are too delicate to be sub; 
The following testi lals are g If you doubt our statements, write to them. 


4 





Yours truly, A. J. SCOTT. 


Lincoln Station, Pa., Aug. 25, 1880. 
Denton Manufacturing Company : 
Gents—I have given the *‘ Perfect’? Washer a good tria] 


READ WHAT THEY SAW: 
Naugatuck Conn., August 27th, 1880. | Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 24th, 1880, 
Gentlemen—I have used the washer known as the “‘ Rob- Gentlemen—After a brie’ 
bins” for over three years, but must say the “ Perfect Wash fect Washer, I believe it must prove a grand 
vi ¥g remain free from rust, and works quicker, with | tion to its labor saving, places it above every other washer 
—aheie ree Yours respectfully, yoni in the market, Simply see it is to admire i; to faithfully 
broad land, to divide labor and toil, the suoner the blessings 
SuMield, Conn., August 23th, 1880. of the kitchen and laundry will descend upon the heads of 
Denton Manufacturing Company : TTER. 
¢ washers, | 
but I think the new Perfect beats them all. I tried it to-day, Orange, N, J., Aug. 26th, 1880. 
and washes much quicker than any other. I think ita grand | Gents—We have tried 
improvement over the “Model Washer,” asit cannot cor-| far superior to any other. It has more force. 
it will supplant all other washers. Yours respectfully, 
m cabs GEO. A. AUSTIN. 
Gentlemen : —The new * Perfect”’ brass Washer received | 
from youisagem. In itall objectionsare evercome. I feel| and I thin 
years and thought I could not keep house without it. cause it does not take so much w 
ours res) ° Mrs. WM. H. DEEAR’ ours truly, 
offered by the Bissell M’f’g Co. for any Washer that is better than 
the Robbins, (if they mean business) can be had by 
buys a PERFECT WASHER. It is the invention of M of 
facturin, da nes and the pioneer of the Robbins’ Washer business. It is far superior to 
ri asher 


Denton Manufacturing Company : Denton Manufacturing Com 
| success. Its 
er,” received from you, is, inevery way, far superior. It| beauty and simplicity, its neatness and durability, in addi- 
Mrs. ZOPHAR TUTTLE. try itisto buy it, and the sooner they are scattered over 
7 | the inventor and manufacturers. Dr, A. L. L. PO 
Gents—-I have tried all kinds of self-operatin 
and it gives complete satisfaction. Itcommences to work | nenton Manufacturing Co 
rode and thereby injure the clothes by rust. I have no doub' 
152 Astor street, Newark, N. J., Aug. 23th, 1880, 
competent to judge, as I have used a Robbins about two) used the for some time, and she likes it better be- 
| H. G. MILLER. 
> 
The $1,000 Reward 
r. Roberts, the former Secretary 
either the Robbins 
or the rs, the last named of which we have beretofore manufactured and sold. 


heretofore met with in the hydraulic principle of Washers is entirely overcome in the P. ASHER. 
It is made of the BEST QUALITY OF BRASS, there*>re cannot rust nor ie out of order inany way. It works with 
many degrees less heat. In fact, will work perfectiy where the others will not work at all, and as a saleable article is 
beyond comparison. It has a new and secure method of attaching pipe to Washer, and it will work in any kind of boiler, 
eval, oblong, flat, or in the old fashioned wash-pot. Itis without doubt the most Perfect Automatic Hydraulic W asherin 
the world, and we defy any one to produce its equal. Some of our agents are having unpreceden' success. Oneagent 
reports 140 salesin one month ; another 72 in two weeks; another sold 40 in ten days, e have scores of agents who are 
selling 20 Perfect Washers every week. Any intelligent man or woman can do as well. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County. Some of ovragents are averaging over meee prone every month. Remember, we guarantee every Washer to give 
Perfect Satisfaction. Price, only $3, delivered free, all charges paid, to any part of the United States. must accom- 
pany allorders, Remit by post office order, registered letter, bank check or draft. Yor our responsibility we refer you 

oany News r or Express Company in this city. Descriptive circulars and fuil directions sent with each machine. 

Address, ENTON MANUFACTURING COMPA » 89 Chambers and 71 Reade Sts.. Now York. P. U. Box 1243 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Ahlstrom, Long & Co., 


Manufacturers of the popular 


machine | 


y: 
, but thorough trial of the Per- | 


m, y: 
the Perfect Washer, and think it | 


kitan Ope ee 1 gave it to a lady who has | 


Every objection 
r WAS: | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Observations concerning the Scr'pture CEcon- 
ony of the Trinity and Covenant of Redemp- 


BY JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


With introduction and a dix by Professor 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, D. D., of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 

THE GRANDISSIMES. A story of Creole 
Life. By GEORGE W. CABLE, author of Old 
Creole Days. 1vol.12mo, extra cloth. $1.50. 

ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. By Lieut. F. V. 
GaseEe, U.S.A l1vol. 12mo, ¢ 





rmy. 1.50. 
Anew OF THE MACEDONIAN mt History, 
i e of An istory. 

By A. M. Curties, M. A. 1 vol. 16mo, wits 

=ope and pane. $1. 
| ANDBOOK OF DRAWING. By William 
Walker. With upward of 200 wood-cuts and 
diagrams. 1 vol. 12mo., $1.75. 

A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP, By Frank R. 
STOCKTON, author of Rudder G . Iilus- 
trated by Kelley. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

THE BOY’S FROISSART. Being Sir John 
Froissart’s Chronicle of Adventure, ttle and 
Custom in England. France, Spain,etc. Edit- 
ed for boys, with an introduction by Sidney 
| Lanier. Illustrated by Alfred Kappes. 

crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 
oy’s King Arthur. Being Sir Thomas 

Mallory’s History ot King Arthur and his 
| Knights of tne Round Table. Editei with an 
| Introduction py Sidney Lanier. 1 vol. 8vo. ex- 
tra a, with 12 illustrations by Alfred Kap- 


pes. ; 
THR EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. 
PartI. Famous Travels and Travelers. Ky 
Jules Verne. Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. 
| 8vo__Extra cloth, . 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. 
Part II. The Great Navigators. By Jules 
| Verne. Very fully illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. 
| Extra cloth. In Press. 3. 0. 
| *x%* These books are for sale all bookseliers, or 
| will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
| Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


OXFORD 


1 vol. 





ERS’ BIBLES. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 


TEACH 
42 BLEECKER ST.. NEW YORE. 


1s commended by chemists, phy: 
sicians and scientific men, aud 
all who have tested its merits, 











tak 





NEW STYLE PARLOR, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE CRAND | 


PIANO FORTEHS. 


ENDORSED BY ALL leading musicians of the day, for superiority in tone and construction. 

THE AHLSTROM, LONG & CO’S PIANOS are the only ones manufactured that will stand 

the severe test of use in the open air and every note heard distinctly in audiences of from five to | 

ten thousand ae. For this reason our pianos have been preferred and used EXCLUSIVELY | 

FOR FIVE YEARS atall the great National Sunday School gatherings at Fair Point and Point | 

Chautauqua, including the season of 1880. PRICES VERY LOW. Special inducements offered | 

a gneners of music and ministers of the gospel. SEND FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. | 
ress. 


AHLSTROM, LONG & 00. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Manufactory Nos. 6, 8 and 10 West 3d St. 
Music Hal and Piano Ware Rooms No. 6 West 3d St. 


Persons wishing to see this firm with regard to their instruments of music, upon the Assem- 


bly Grounds, will please call at No. 93, Simpson Avenue, 


as a cure for Liver and Sidney 
t 
Te 


ly vegetable, reduces all in 
mation, and carries 
purities. Prepared 
E. K. THOMPSON, 
Wholesale Druggist, 
TITUSVILLE, Penn. 


t@ For sale by Druggists. 


- iu> 
BUCHU BACK-ACHE, | 


LIVER avd | 


Kidney Cure. 
Trade Mark. 

SHORTHAND 
will be found very useful to the members in 
TAKING NOTES OF SERMONS, BIBLE 
READINGS, etc. It can be taught by mail 
with perfectsatisfaction to the pupil. Send for 
circular. HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., 


N. Y. City. 
AZRO GOFF’S Ne 


TWIN PAPER 22g 3cPP, 3.2 
No. 318 Broadway, where NRW YORK. 

















“MAY be found on file at 


advertising contracts may 
be made for it in 
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This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com. 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter. 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal te ihe 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per gent. Reduces labor of churning one- | 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to5 cents a pound, Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 26 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you sake a better investment? Beware 
of imitations, Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “GrLT-EDG.i 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers, Ask your dealer for 
our book “ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small sige, 3 tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 234 Ibs., 
$1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 

AaEeee, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 

viewnark “ Eutter Maker” Registered.) BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant buildings. Central and healthful Jocation. Well selected courses of study. Thorough 


teaching. Seven distinct schools, viz: Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing and painting, Modern | 
Languages, Flocution, Needle work and Wax Work. Careful supervision of health, manners and 


morals. Charges less than any equal School in the United States, 


ONE HUNDRED FULL MUSIC LESSONS FOR $16, 


in the Conservatory of Music connected with the College. Twenty-sixth year commences Sept. 
ith. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 10 


Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D. D., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHAUTAUQUA GAME| STATIONERY ! 


Prepared expressly for 


THE C. L. S. C. 


with a beautifully engrossed Monogram printed 
thereon. Put up in neat cases, containing two 


Of English History, 
0 








ame will greatly assist students ef En- | quires paper and fifty envelopes, assorted col- | 
Koy meee < +f : if be sent. tpaid, to any part of the | 


ish History. It mentions nearly every ruler | ors. Wi 
) oy the cartiont times to the present, and | United States or Canada, for 90 cents per box, 
gives principal events in the reign of each. | or two boxes for $1 50. : 
Sent post paid on receipt of 50 cents. Dr. Vincent, in ordering a. quantity for his 
ALICE H. BIRCH, own use, i vs? Te eats me wits Wy 
LINDSBURG, MCPHERSON CO., KANSAS. Monogram, it is really beautifal.’ end P. 
- order for sample box, to WM. BRIGGS. 








ronto, Canada. 


THE 





LISTBNING TUBE CONDUCTOR ARTISTIC PENMANSHTP 


for the use of the deaf, fitted in ¢churches, and Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, filling | 


out Diplomas, ete. Instruction given through 
portable for house use. Operation warranted. So malt Wend 1S chute fob bauble dtede and 


list. Address, CHAS. D. BIGELOW 
W.R. OSTRANDER, 19 Ann st.,N.¥. | Price #8 ne Gowanda, N. ¥. 








| PRACTICE 


x3 Methodist Book and Publishing House, To- | 





3 GOOD 
BOOKS! 
CHURCH ANTHEMS 


By C. C. Case AND C, ©. WILLIAMS, 


A new collection of Anthems, Chants, ete., for 
Opening and closing public worship, also adapt- 
ed to the wants of 


CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES, 


Containing not only the best works of the edi. 
tors, but also contributions from twenty-jive 


| well known writers of sacred songs. 


| HARVEST OF SONG 


By CASE AND M’GRANAHAN. 


THE CHOICE, 


By M’GRANAHAN AND CASE. 


These two books have been before the public a 
comparatively short time, but have already ac- 
quired a wide reputation on account of their 
adaptability to the wants and uses of singing 
classes, conventions, choirs, ete. 

Price of either of the above three books, 75 cts, 


| each by mail, $7.50 per dozen by express. 


Specimen pages free. ublished by 
waiuieehr BRR SP Siro. 


Or 5 Union Square, New York. 





TRY 


STERLING CEMS! 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FOR 


Schools, Academies, etc., 


By THEO. E. PERKINS and HUBERT P. MAiN, 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


“STERLING GEMS” 


| ABOUNDS WITH NEW AND SELECTED 


STUDY 
RECREATION 


paseestion SONGS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


“STERLING GEMS??83 23.2804 


in every grade with satisfaction and profit. 
The Rudimental Department is not only new 
and original but anpestoe to any thing that has 
preceded it. It will be readily understood by 
the scholar and will prove of great practical 
value to the teacher. ‘“‘STERLING GEMS” con- 
tains 216 pages, well printed and hound. 
SEND FOR A COPY OF “STERLING GEMS” 
AND EXAMINE IT CAREFULLY BEFORE YOU 
| DECIDE ON A NEW SONG BOOK FOR THE SEA- 


SON. 
Price, 50cents, if sent by mail. 
$4.50 per dozen, by Express. 
| 8a Liberal Discount to Teachers and the Trade 24 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


173 Randoiph Street, j; 76 East Ninth Street 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 





‘Ohio Wesleyan University ! 
DELAWARE, O. 


| Inscholarship and all appointme. ts among 
| the best colleges East or West. Twenty Pro- 
fessors. Five Departments; Collegiate, Ladies’ 
Literary, Musical and Fine Art, Normal and 
Preparatory. 615 students in attendance the 
past year, 268 in the College Department. 
ACTUAL AVERAGE COST TO YOUNG MEN FOR 
THE LAST COLLEGE YEAR, INCLUDING ALL 
ITEMS EXCEPT CLOTHING, $168.86. Open to 


begins September 17th. Send for catalogue. 
C.H. PAYNE, LL. D, President. 





‘indergarten Normal ‘Training School 


R TEACHERS. 


RUTH R. BURRITTI, 
(Who exhibited Froebel’s Kindergarten et 
at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadeiphia, 
Pa., 1876,) Principal. 

For terms and general information, address 
RUTH R. BURRITT, Public School Building, 
| Filbert St., above 20th, Philadelphia. 


both sexes, with elegant home fur ladies. Year _ 
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